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‘BARNABY’S JOURNAL,’ 1638, AND CROMWELL’S 
SIEGE OF BURGHLEY HOUSE, BY STAMFORD, 


1643. 

(See 7% 8, v. 128.) 

Your valued correspondent Mr. JowaTHan 
Boucurer asks, in connexion with Drunken 
Barnaby’s description of the deserted state of 
Burghley House, by Stamford town, “ What was 
the exact date of Barnaby’s journey?” The date 
is conjectural, as the first edition of the work was 
without a date. Its title was “Barnabees Journal, 
underthe names of Mirtilusand Faustulus shadowed; 
for the Travellers solace, lately published, to most 
apt numbers reduced, and to the old tune of 
Barnabe, commonly chaunted. By Corymbceus. 

The oyle of Malt and juyce of spriteley Nectar, 

Have made my Muse more valiant than Hector.” 
It had a frontispiece engraved by Marshall, who 
flourished 1635-1650, and the date given by Bohn 
in his new edition of Lowndes as the date of the 
book is “circa 1648-1650.” Mr. Haslewood, the 
editor of the author’s works (Richard Brathwait, 
1588, 1673), fixes the date of the first edition of 
‘Barnabee’s Journal’ at “‘ about 1650”; but Mr. 
J. Yzowext, in a lengthy and most interesting 
article on this point in ‘N. & Q.,’ 27S, x. 423 
(December 1, 1860), states that he discovered in 
the registers of the Stationers’ Company two notices 
of the book under date June, 1638. 


Years ago I had access to a very good of 
the rare first edition, and frequently examined it. 
It was in the possession of my friend and near 
neighbour the late Rev. Henry Freeman, Rector of 
Folkesworth, Huntingdonshire, and rural dean. 
His valuable library, founded on that formed by 
Dr. White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, was, 
after his death, sold at a five days’ sale by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, at their London rooms, May 29, 
1865. The copy of ‘Barnabee’s Journal’ was 
knocked down for 131. 5s. I have notes showing 
that copies of this rare first edition have been dis- 
posed of in public auction at sums varying from 
five to sixteen guineas, and that in Lilly’s ‘ Book 
Catalogue,’ 1865, a copy was offered for fifteen 
guineas. I have also a note that a copy of the 
1648 edition was offered for 81. 18s. 6d. 

Perhaps Brathwait’s description of the state of 
Burghley was somewhat overdrawn. As the editor 
of the 1805 edition says, 

“ Fiction may be supposed to have some share in Barnaby’s 
descriptions—probably a Jarge share. Having invested 
himself with a poetical character, it may be presumed 
that he both fabricated and adapted incidents to suit it, 
like other dealers in poetry.” 

It has been shown that his journey must have 
been prior to 1638. In 1632 Charles I. was on his 
way to Scotland in order to receive the crown of 
that kingdom, and he did not, like Queen Eliza- 
beth, sleep at Burghley, but put up at “The George” 
inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford (Dr. Beilby Porteous, 
Bishop of London 1787-1808, married a daughter 
of the landlord of “The George}”). At that date 
the owner of Burghley was Sir Richard Cecil, 
nephew of William Cecil, second Earl of Exeter; 
and as he resided at Wakerley, Northamptonshire 
(where he died in the following year, September 
1633, aged sixty-three), Burghley House would 
probably be in that fireless, cookless, deserted 
state so forcibly described by “Drunken Barnaby.” 
In 1633 Charles I., with bis queen, again passed 
through Stamford, but without visiting Burghley. 
Their stay of two days was made at Apethorpe, 
the seat of the Earl of Westmoreland. 

Cromwell’s attack on Stamford and Burghley 
House was not till the year 1643, and, although marks 
of cannon-balls are still to be seen on the south front, 
the house seems to have suffered but slightly. In 
fact, Cromwell appears to have acted with unusual 
leniency and politeness, for the portrait of him 
(by Walker) now hanging in what may be called 
the Historical Portrait Room—known as ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Dressing-Room, or the Pagoda Room” 
—is said to have been presented by himself to the 
widowed countess of David, third Earl of Exeter, 
in admiration of her bravery when he captured 
Burghley by assault, July, 1643. 

I have a pamphlet now before me entitled ‘A 
true Relation of Colonell Cromwels Proceedings 
against the Cavaliers. Wherein is set forth the 
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Number of those Taken, Kil’d, and Maimed, at 
his late Victories obtained over them. Sent in a 
Letter from a Gentleman in his Army (Dated 
July 24, 1643) to a Friend in London. Published 
according to Order. London, Printed for Benjamin 
Allen, 1643. (Northampton: Reprinted by Taylor 
and Son, 1868.)” From this letter I extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ About Tuesday last the Cavaliers came from Bever 
Castle, and Newarke, to Stamford, about 1000 of them, 
as was informed us: they set also that day (as I re- 
member) upon Peterborough, but were repelled by 
Colonell Palgrave and his Company, who lay about 
Whittlesey and Peterborough, and sallyed out to them with 
some Ordnance, they retired to Stamford, whither they 
called in the Countrey, and began to fortifie apace, but 
it pleased God to interrupt them, by sending Colonell 
Cromwell to them from Northampton side, or Rocking- 
ham,'with 6. or 7. Troops, and some few Foot. On Wednes- 
day they had some Skirmishes, first at a great house called 
Wothrop House, near Stamford, whence driving them, 
they retired to another greater stately house, by Stam- 
ford also, called Burghly House; and getting within the 
Parke Wallis, (for it is walled round with a stone Wall) 
they made that their Sanctuary; so for that time the 
Warre seased, for the Colonel! had few Foot and no Ord- 
nance. We lost not a man, or but a man at most, he slew 
of theirs a Captain, a Lievtenant, and a Cornet, and some 
10. or 12. more, and took one Colour, and some 20. men, 
so there was a Truce, at least no more fighting till this 
morning; though the Colonell was within a mile and 
halfe ef the Towne, intending to set downe against on 
Saturday morning last betimes, but the sad raine forbad 
him. Yesterday, God sent also to hisassistance, Colonell 
Hobard, (and some ~! also, Sir Samuel Luke,) Colonell 
Palgrave also came to him with his men and Ordnance, 
80 together they made a considerable strength, of 3. or 
4000, and they say 12. or 14. Pieces of Ordnance. They 
stay not, but presently that night advance all to Burghly 
House (whither the Enemy was again gone for Sanctuary) 
sit downe before it, shot with their Ordnance 2. or 3. 
houres, (beginning at 3. of clock this morning) but could 
do no good that way, the house was so strong; they sound 
a Parley, offering quarter for the men only to have life 
and Liberty to depart without their weapons, &c. The 
Enemy refuses, answers, they would neither take nor 
give quarter; They fall then upon them with their Mus- 
quets, a difficult taske, and full of danger, the fight was 
very hot and well performed (they say) on both sides, 
the Enemy being very confident, active, and tryumph- 
ing, till about one of clock this afternoone: But, then 
their Spirits began to faile them; And they sounded a 
Parley, the Colonell most Christianly commanded pre- 
sently that none of his should dare to shoot or kill any 
man during the parly, upon paine of death (forgetting 
their former cruell answer) presently they concluded 
upon quarter for their lives, for they took them all 
(being two Colonells, six or seven Captaines, three or 
400. Foote, 150. or 200. Horse) with all their Armes, &c. 
And the pillage of the House, and how they will deal 
with Stamford (now also at their mercy) we know not; 
but, if the report be true which we have, that they rung 
the Bells back ward on Wednesday. when the first Skirmish 
was, to call in the Country to assist the Cavaliers, against 
the Colonell, his mercy will be admirable if they escape ; 
for the Providence of God hath beene in this businesse, 
that in all this hot fight for nine or eleven houres, we 
are credibly informed by one that was a Spectator all 
the while, that not above sixe or seven men were slaine 
(th ugh many hurts) in the Battell; onely about two 


miles beyond Stamford, towards Grantham, some 400, 
Club-men comming in to the aid of the Cavaliers, and 
having killed some of the Colonells scouts, hee sent three 
or foure Troopes to meet them, they almost killed one of 
the Captaines; upon which being inraged, they presently 
slew some 50. of them, the rest fled (they sny) into the 
Woods: This is the effect of what we yet hear: Thus it 
pleaseth God yet to preserve us ; blessed be his name,” 


Corssert Bepg, 


JOHN LILBURNE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
(Continued from p. 163.) 


The Devil in his dumps, or a sad complaint of malig- 
nant spirits......in a late conventicle held near the Tower 
for the better influence of Lilburn’s counsels. 

1647. B.M., Bodl., C.C.C., P. 

The out cryes of oppressed commons directed to all 
the rationall men in the Kingdome of England, that 
have not resolved to be vassals and slaves unto the lusts 
~! wiles of tyrants, [No place or printer.] 1647, B.M., 


An appeale from the degenerate Representative Body, 
the Commons of England......to the body represented, 
the free people in general of the several Counties, Cities, 
Tounes, Burroughs and Places within this kingdome...... 
By Richard Overton, Prisoner in the infamous Goale of 
Newgate, for the Liberties and Freedomes of England, 
London [no printer] 1647. G.L, 

The ntation of Lieutenant collonell Jobn Lil- 
burne, Prisoner in the Tower. Opening all the Machi- 
nations of the Independent Partie. os place or printer. } 
1647. B.M., C.C.C., G.L., Line, Coll., P., 8.K 

The Jury-mans Judgement upon the case of Lieut. 
Col. John Lilburne. [No title-page or date.] Bodl., 
G.L., 8.K.—Probably of the year 1647, 

Plaine Truth without Feare or Flattery by J. L. 
Bodl., G.L., 8.K.—This is probably by Lilburne, but 
direct evidence is wanting that it is so. The Bodleian 
Catalogue gives the date 1647. 

The resolved mans Resolution to maintain with the 
last drop of bis heart blood his civill liberties......by 
Lieut, Coll. John Lilburne...... Aprill 1647. ise title- 
page. Dated at the end] 30 Aprill 1647, B.M., Bodl., 
Line. Coll., P., 8.K. 

Rash Oaths unwarrantable ; and the breaking of them 
inexcusable......In which is also a true and just Declara- 
tion of the unspeakable evill of the delay of justice, and 
the extraordinary sufferings of Lievtenant Colonel! John 
Lilburne, very much occasioned by M. Henry Martens 
unfriendly and unjust dealing with him...... being an 
Epistle written by......Lilburne......to Marten......May 
1% [No title. Date at end} 31. May 1647. B.M,, 


‘A copy of a letter written to Coll. Henry Marten by 
Lilburne. July 20, 1647. [Folio broadside.) B.M., 
Cc 


Jonahs Cry out of the Whales belly, or Certaine 
Epistles writ by Lieu. Coll. John Lilburne, unto Lieu. 
Generall Cromwell, and Mr. John Goodwin. [No title. 
Dated at the end] July 20. 1647, B.M., Bodl.,G.L., 
Line. Coil, P., 8.K. 

The just mans Justification: or a Letter by way of 
Plea at Barre by......Lilburne. Aug. 1647. B.M., P.— 
There are two editions. 

Two letters writ by Lievt. Col. John Lilburne, Pre- 
rogative Prisoner in the Tower of London, to Col. Henry 
itle- q at . September . BM, 
Bodl., P., 8.K. 
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The Ivglers Discovered in two Letters writ by Lievt. 
Col. John Lilburne prerogative prisoner in the Tower 
of London the 28 September 1647 to...... Sir Thomas 
Fairfax......discovering the turn-coat Machiavell prac- 
tises......0f Leivt, Gen. Cromwell and...... Ireton, [No 
title-page or date. Clearly of the year 1647.] B.M., 
G.L., 8.K. 

The grand Plea of Lievt. Col. John Lilburne, Pre- 
rogative Prisoner in the Tower of London, against the 

mt tyrannical house of Lords, which he delivered 
Perore an open Committee of the House of Commons 
the twentieth day of October 1647, where Mr. Jobn 
Maynard, the lawyer, was in the Chaire. [No title-page 
or date. Clearly of the year 1647.) B.M., Bodl., G.L., 


P., 8.K. 
The additional Plea of Lievt. Col. John Lilburne...... 
the 28 of October 1647...... with a letter...... to John 


Maynard. [No title-page or date, Clearly of the year 
1647.) G.L., 8.K. 

A new complaint of an old grievance......London 
November 1647. B.M. 

A remonstrance sent from Colonell Lilburnes Regi- 
ment to......8ir T. Fairfax wherein they declare their 
—-> stand and fall with him. London Nov, 29. 
1647. BM. 

For every individuall member of the honorable house 
of Commons. [No title- or place. Dated at the * 
11. Nov. 1647. B.M., P., 8.K.—The B.M. copy is da 
“13, Nov. 1647.” 

The Triumph stain’d. Being an Answer to Truths 
Triumph, ¢. ¢. a Pamphlet so called, and lately set forth 
by Mr. John Wildman, a pretended Gentleman of the 
Life-Guard to his Excellency Sir Tho. Fairfax. With a 
full and perfect account of an Information of Dangerous 
and bloody consequence given in to the House of Lords 
-e January the 18 1647, against Lieut. Col. John Lil- 
burn and John Wildman. By George Masterson, 
Preacher of the Gospel at Shoreditch, near London, 
London 1647. G.L. 

The out-cryes of oppressed Commons......Febr, 1647. 
[No title-page.) Line. Coll., P. 

The peoples prerogative and privileges asserted and 
vindicated...... being a collection of the marrow and 
soule of Magna Charta......compiled by Lievt. Col. John 
Lilburne......London......1647. [Dated at the end] 17. 
of Feb. 1647. B.M., 8.K. 

A Whip for the present House of Lords or The 
Levellers Levelled. In an epistle writ to Mr. Frost, 

tary of the C ittee of State, that sits at Darby 
House, in answer to a lying book said to be bis called a 
Declaration, &c. By L. C. Jo, Lilburne, Prerogative 
Prisoner in the Tower of London Feb, 27. 1647. [No 
title-page.] 1647. B.M., G.L., P., 8.K. 

Englands weeping spectacle, or the sad condition of 
John Lilburne, [No place.] 1648, B.M., 


A Declaration of some Proceedings of Lt, Col. John 
Lilburn and his Associates...... Published by Authority 
for the undeceiving of those that are misled by these 
Deceivers, in many places of this Kingdom......London 
1648. B.M., Bodl., i. 

A Plea for common-right and Freedom. To his excel- 
lency, the Lord General Fairfax and the Commission- 
officers of the Armie...... as it was presented to his 
Excellency Decemb, 28. 1648. By L. C. John Lilburn 
and fifteen others. whose names are given]. London 
ad Ja. and Jo. Moxon for Will. Larnar......1648. 

The Prisoners Plea for a Habeas Corpus, or an Epistle 
writ by L. C. John Lilburne......the 4 of Aprill to the 
Honourable Mr. W. Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, [No titie-page. Dated] 4 April 1648, B.M., 


G.L., 8.K.—The 8.K. copy has the date “10. May 1639.” 
The year is clearly a misprint. This pamphlet is a 
violent attack on Oliver Cromwell, 

The oppressed mans importunate and mournfull cryes 
to be brought to the Barre of Justice, or An Epistle writ 
by Lievt. Col. John Lilburne. (No title. Dated] 7 of 
April 1648. G.L., P. 

The Prisoners mournful cry against the Iudges of the 
Kings Bench, or an epistle writ by Lievt. Col. John 
Lilburne...... unto Mr. Justice Roll. No title-page. 
Dated) 1. May, 1648. B.M., G.L., P., 8.K. 

The Lawes Funerall, or an Epistle written by Lieu- 
tenant Col. John Lilburn. ,* title-page. Dated] 15, 
of May 1648. B.M., G.L., P., Soc, Ant., 8.K. 

To the honourable the Commons of England in Par- 
liament assembled. The humble petition of divers wel- 
affected Citizens and others in the behalfe of Lieutenant 
Colonel John Lilburne, prisoner in the Tower of London. 
1648. B.M., G.L., P.—Contains Parliamentary order 
for Lilburne’s liberation, 


Bottesfor | Manor, Brigg. 
(To be continued.) 


Epwarp Peacock. 


ARMENIA, 

A few facts on Armenia are worth noting. 1. 
Prof. Max Miiller and others have classed the 
Armenian tongue as, like Persian, being Iranic. 
But later opinions prevail that Armenian is not of 
the Iranic section of the Aryan or Indo-European 
group, but is of the Greco-Latin group, being thus 
(like ancient Phrygian) nearer to Greek than to 
Persian or Sanskrit. Vide “ Armenische Studien, 
von H. Hiibschmann. Grundziige der Armen 
Etym. Erster Theil. Leips.”; also ibid., p. 14 
and note. 

2. That there are, or were, tigers in Armenia, as 
the Greek and Roman poets thought (e.g., Ovid, 
* Metam., xv. 86, ‘‘ Armenisque tigres”), is a 
mistaken belief. Herr Hiibschmann observes, 
**Die alten armenischen Autoren wissen nichts 
von armenischen Tigern.” 

3. The leading historian of Armenia, Moses 
Chorenensis, exists in an edition printed in London, 
‘*Mosis Chorenensis Historize Armeniacew Libri III. 
Lond. Ex Offic. Car. Ackers Typogr. Apud Joann. 
Whistonum Bibliopolam. mpccxxxvi.” In this 
edition are also a Latin version and notes by 
“ Gulielmus et Georgius Gulielmi Whistoni Filii, 
Aule Clarensis in Acad. Cantab. aliquandiu 
Alumni.” The motto in Greek and Armenian is 
from Eccl. iv. 9. 

4. In Moses Chor., i. cap. xix. p. 54, mention 
is made of the sacred ‘‘ Cypresses of Armenacus, 
in Armaverum,.” By means of the branches or 
twigs of these cypresses, when shaken by a strong 
wind or gently moved by a breeze, the pagan 
Armenians used (as did the Greeks with the sacred 
oaks of Dodona, and possibly at the oak-grove 
(Spupos) of Soron mentioned by Pausanias) to prac- 
tise divination. 

5. The legend of the letter of Abgarus, King of 
Edessa, to Our Lord is contained in Moses Choren- 
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ensis, but he probably derived it from Eusebius, 
* Hist. Eccl.,’ i. cap. 13. 

6. Armenian literature. Of course the centre of 
western Armenian culture is in the monastery and 
magnificent printing-press at Venice, which Lord 
Byron visited. Among other works the fourth canto, 
if not more, of Byron’s ‘Childe Harold’ has been 
there translated into Armenian ; and at Bishops’ 
College, Calcutta, 1830, Bishop Heber’s beautiful 
Newdigate on ‘ Palestine,’ was also published in 
the Armenian tongue. Many other standard 
European authors have been, at least in part, trans- 
lated into the speech of this heroic Christian 
nation, an eastern outpost of the faith. 

7. The great native historian of Armenia is, of 
course, Agathangelos. I will gladly give a list of 
his works should any of your readers desire, but 
they are not in my possession. 

8. Among other works Agathangelos wrote a 
history of the conversion of Armenia and also the 
acts of St. Gregory the illuminator, the apostle of 
Armenia. 

9. In ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ vol. viii. p. 321, it is 
stated that September 30, St. Jerome’s Day, is 
also the Feast of St. Gregory the Illuminator, and 
some particulars are given. But my edition of the 
Roman Missal (Mechliniw, 1880) does not mention 
him on September 30, but only St. Jerome. Pos- 
sibly the Latins omit him from the calendar from 
mere desuetude of his name and cultus in the 
west, or else because, wrongly as I venture to 
think, the Armenian Church is accused by Rome 
of being at once schismatical and monophysite. An 
interesting Times report, Feb. 26, 1880, deals 
with the question of reform in the Armenian 
Church. H. ve B. H. 


Tue Last Eart or (See i, 
328, 455; ii. 16.)—The Church Times of Feb. 25 
announces the death, on the 15th, at Kings- 
town, of the Rev. George Harrison Reade, 
aged eighty-four, late Rector of Inisheen, and 
** grandson of Richard, fifth [it should be seventh] 
Earl of Anglesea.” Ido not mean to say anything 
as to the taste of this designation after the un- 
success of the claims mentioned ; but I should like 
to take advantage of this occasion to answer my 
own requests at the above references for further 
information. The claims I have at last found 
recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1766, 
p. 537; 1771, p. 190; 1772, pp. 223, 291; and 
from the information there given and other sources 
the facts in this extraordinary case seem to have 
been these. 

Richard, sixth Earl of Anglesea, father to the 
Richard of the Church Times, died 1761, having 
married, first, Jan. 24, 1715, Anne Prust, who died 
without issue, Aug. 13, 1741; secondly, 1727, 


daughters; thirdly (or fourthly), May, 1742, Anne 
Salkeld, mother of the Church Times Richard; 
and fourthly (or thirdly), either Sept. 15, 1741, or 
else, as Richard said, not till 1752, Juliana Dono- 
van, by whom he had Arthur and three daughters, 

Now, of these marriages, or so-called marriages, 
the second was clearly invalid, being made before 
the first wife’s death; therefore the question lies 
between the two later ones, both made after her 
death, and the point turns upon the date of the 
fourth or third, that of the third or fourth being 
undisputed, 

Arthur's claim to the English and Irish titles 
was first put forward. Here the Irish Lords 
declared the marriage with Juliana Donovan (on 
the earlier date) valid, but the English Lords 
invalid, no question of that with Anne Salkeld 


arising in either case. 

Next came Richard’s claim. And here the 
Irish decision, consistent with the former one, 
was against Anne Salkeld’s marriage as following 
Juliana Donovan’s; the English decision was 
simply against Anne Salkeld’s marriage, no ques- 
tion of the other arising. 

This I believe, so far as I can make it out, to be 
correct, C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 
5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


Rice Tarowine at Weppines.—The following 
Chinese account of the origin and use of the 
custom of throwing rice after a bride is deserving 
of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ The extract is taken from 
a Queensland newspaper :— 

“In the days of the Shang dynasty, says the Chinese 
Times, some 1500 years before Christ, there lived in the 
Province of Shansi a most famous sorcerer called Chao. 
It happened one day that a M:. P’ang came to consult 
the oracle, and Chao, having divined by means of the 
tortoise-diagram, informed the trembling P’ang that he 
had but six days to live. Now, however much we may 
trust the sagacity and skill of our family physician, we 
may be excused if, in a matter of life and death, we call 
in a second doctor for a consultation, and in such a 
strait it is not to be wondered at that P’ang should 
repair to another source to make sure there was no 
mistake, To the fair Peachblossom he went, a young 
lady who has acquired some reputation as a sorceress, and 
to the tender feminine heart unfolded the story of his 
woe. Her divination yielded the same result as Chao's; 
in six days P’ang should die, unless, by the exercise of 
her magical powers, she could avert the catastrophe. 
Her efforts were successful, and the seventh day great 
was Chao’s astonishment, and still greater his morti- 
fication and rage, when he met P’ang taking his evening 
stroll, and he learned that there lived a greater magician 
than he. The story would soon get about, and, unless 
he could put an end to his fair rival’s existence, his re- 
putation would be ruined. And this is how Choa plotted 
against the life of Peachblossom. He sent a go-between 
to Peachblossom’s parents to inquire if their daughter 
was still unmarried, and receiving a reply in the affirma- 
tive, he befooled the simple parents into believing that 
he had a son who was seeking a wife, and ultimately 
induced them to engage Peachblossom 


Anne Simpson, who died 1763, having had three 


crafty Chao hed chosen the most unlucky day, when the 
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‘Golden Pheasant’ was in the ascendant. So surely 
as the bride entered the red chair the spirit bird would 
destory her with his powerful beak. But the wise Peach- 
blossom knew all these things, and feared not. ‘I will 
go,’ she said; ‘I will fight and defeat him.’ When the 
wedding morning came she gave directions to have rice 
thrown out at the door, which the spirit bird seeing made 
haste to devour, and while his attention was thus occupied 
Peachblossom stepped into the bridal chair and passed 
on her way unharmed, And now the ingenuous reader 
knows why he throws rice after the bride.” 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


Belfast. 


Crusor.’—I presume that it is 
generally known that a German writer named 
Gfimmelshausen gave an account of a man being 
cast away on an uninhabited island. This he did 
in a work entitled ‘The Adventurer Simplicius 
Simplicissimus,’ published in the year 1670, and 
therefore some forty and more years before the 
‘Adventures a Selkirk’ were known, and 

ears ore the appearance of ‘ Robinson 
Rs Grimmelshausen does not work out his 
story in great detail, as Defoe did, but in many 
ways he anticipates him. The coincidences are 
interesting. 

His hero is wrecked on an uninhabited island in 
the tropics, rich in vegetation, with a warm cli- 
mate and a periodical rainy season. He builds 
himself a house, and has, further, a cave to retire 
into. He makes clothes for himself of skins of pen- 
guins and other birds. He keeps a register of time 
by cutting notches on a stick. He experiences an 
earthquake. He moralizes on the uselessness of 
some money which he gets. The island is visited 
by a ship, the captain of which offers to take him 
away. There is a visit from savages in boats, who 
carry him off. There is a very strong religious ele- 
ment introduced into the story. 

In one point there is a marked difference. 
Grimmelshausen deals largely with the super- 
natural, which Defoe does not. To pursue the 
subject a little further, Grimmelshausen in the 
history of his hero gives accounts of the Thirty Years’ 
War and of various naval adventures, which at once 
remind one of the ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier’ and of 
the ‘Life of Capt. Singleton.’ Grimmelshausen 
was a multifarious writer, like Defoe, though not 
quite so productive; still, he produced eighteen 
works within ten years, I. M, P. 

Curzon Street. 


Luscious: Potecat.—Prof. Skeat suggests that 
the former word is M.E. lusty, pleasant, delicious, 
with suffix ous. He has no instance earlier than 
Palsgrave (1530). I think I am able to prove him 
right in the first half of his conjecture. In looking 
out for early instances of the nickname Lusty, now 
a fairly familiar surname, I came across (Hundred 


Of. righteous, from M.E. rightwis, The two cor- 
ruptions go hand in hand, I should like to have 
Prof. Skeat’s opinion. 

The following entry may assist etymologists to 
solve the difficult word polecat: ‘Bernard Pilechat, 
co. Hunts, 1273” (Hundred Rolls). Does it mean 
the woolly cat? C. W. Barpsier. 
Ulverston. 


Henry VIII.—In a recent review of Mr. Wyon’s 
book of ‘The Great Seals of England’ occurs the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ Another innovation of 
Henry VIII. was his calling himself not Lord, but 
King of Ireland.” It appears from the following 
extract that this was owing to an Act of the Irish 
Parliament passed in 1541:— 

“Statute Roll, 33 Henry VIII, Act passed by the 
Irish Parliament in June, 1541, conferring the title of 
King of Ireland on King Henry and his successors for the 
reason, as stated in the preamble, that, ‘ for lacke of nam- 
yng the Kinges Majestie and his noble progenitors Kings 
of Ireland according to their said true and just title stile 
and name therin hkathe bene greate occasion that the 
Irishmen and enhabitaunts within this realme of Irland 
haue not been soo obedient to the Kinges Highnes and 
his most noble progenitours and to their lawes as thei of 
right and according to their allegiaunce and bounden 
dueties ought to have bene.’”’—Thirty-sixth Report of 
the Deputy-Keeper of Public Records, p, 219, 

Scorr Surrees. 


TATTERDEMALLION.— The latter part of this 
curious word for a ragged fellow, a scarecrow, has 
never, I think, been explained. It is probably a 
popular bouleversement of mandilion (from Itali 
mandiglione, in Florio), a word once in common 
use for “a loose hanging garment,” a soldier’s cloak. 
Copley’s ‘ Wits, Fits, and Fancies,’ 1614, mentions 
a Moorish slave “in a poore ragged mandilian” 
(Nares). He was, in fact, a tatter-mandilion (is this 
compound anywhere found ?), or, as we now say, & 
tatter-demallion. A, Suytue Patmer, 

Woodford, 


French Gamsiine Superstitions.—The fol- 
lowing passage is from Du Boisgobey’s novel 
‘Fickle Heart!’ (‘Coeur Volant! ’), translated by 
Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., chap, xi. :— 

“All heavy players believe in some kind of fetish. 
Some put faith in a ring, others in the pendants of a 
watch-chain, some will only stake with their hats on, 
or when chewing a ene Others again insist on 
wearing spectacles, although they possess excellent sight, 
whilst some before venturing to enter their club will 
walk for hours in the streets hoping to meet a hunchback 
person, and gently touch the hump.” 

Rozert F, 

Glasgow. 


Mortuerine Sunpay.—It may be interesting to 
put on record that one of the customs of “ merrie 
England ”—mothering—-still survives in some of 
the rural parts of Gloucestershire. The fourth 


Rolls for co. Oxford, a.p. 1273) Thomas Lustwys. 
This suggests that the suffix was wise (way, mode). 


Sunday in Lent is the anniversary of this festival, 
which has come from an ecclesiastical ordinance 
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to be a family gathering. Instead of looking for- 
ward to meet in “ mother church,” young people 
away from home look forward to this day to 
assemble once again beneath the old roof-tree. 
Servants who ask of their mistresses permission to 
leave their duties for a few hours consider “‘ it is 
Mothering Sunday” as quite a final argument. The 
only accessory in connexion with this institution 
known to me is the cake, a suspicious-looking 
creation, coated with white and embellished with 
pink. To the sorrow of heart of many, Mothering 
Sunday, March 11, this year was a very wet day. 
Epwarp Dakin. 
Selsley, Stroud, 


Sryte.—I was very glad to see the editorial 
note (7" S. v. 14) to the effect that “style is so 
much a part of the man, that the Editor, in the 
case of signed articles, does not feel justified in 
attempting very numerous corrections,” Since I 
saw this I have met with the following passage in 
Chateaubriand’s ‘ Essai sur la Littérature Anglaise’ 
(ed. 1836, tome deuxiéme, p. 302), which is one 
of the most emphatic expansions of the “| 
(query Buffon’s?) “‘Le style c'est l'homme” 
have ever seen :— 

“Si Richardson n’a pas de style (ce dont nous ne 
sommes pas juges nous autres étrangers), il ne vivra pas, 
parce qu'on ne vit que par le style. En vain on se révolte 
contre cette vérité : l'ouvrage le mieux composé, orné de 
portraits d'une bonne ressemblance, rempli de mille 
autres perfections, est mort-né si le style manque. Le 
style, et il y en a de mille sortes, ne s’apprend pas ; c’est 
le don du ciel, c’est le talent,” 

JonaTHan Bovucuigr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Brron.—The following corrections of misprints 
occurring in Byron’s works are given in an article 
entitled * Misprints’ in Household Words, vol. lxi., 
April, 1855. ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto iv. 
stanza 182 :— 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters wasted them when they were free, 

And many a tyrant since. 

For “ wasted” read washed, as in the manuscript. 

* Prisoner of Chillon,’ stanza 3 :— 

And thus together—yet apart, 
Fetter’d in hand but pined in heart. 
Where the manuscript gives rightly joined. 
A Cotuinewoop Lzz. 


Grevitte Memoirs,’— 


“T do not know that I like Algernon Greville’s brother 
so well as most people. He is a fussy man, too fond of 
meddling, and affects to be so very diplomatic. He has 
that contemptible tendency in a man of telling ‘little 
womanish tea-table lies’—as George II. said of Lord 
Chesterfield— which makes mischief in families. D'Orsay 
tells me Greville keeps a regular daily journal of every- 
thing he sees and hears. If he does, God help bis 
friends ! for if he records as he talks, he will put down 


a great deal of what he neither sees nor hears, but sus- 
pects,” 

I have not seen these shrewd remarks of Haydon, 
the artist, quoted in any review of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
and they seem so wonderfully apt as to be worth a 
note. J. J, F. 


Lecrrpemaix.—Examples of this word have 
been quoted from Spenser and Sir T. More. But 
it was used much earlier, by Lydgate, in his ‘ Dance 
of Machabre,’ where the Tregetour is represented 
as saying :— 

Legerdemain now helpeth me right nought, 
Cexer. 


Easter (See 7" S. i. 325; ii, 
17; iii. 286.)— 

Foxe, John, A Sermon of Christ crucified, preached 
at Paule’s Crosse, the Friday before Easter, commonly 
called Good Friday. Black-letter,4to, Printed by John 
Daye, 1570. 

Letter to the Parishioners of St. B——, A——. recom- 
mending Parochial Communion at the approaching Feast 
of Easter. 1701. 

Whincop, Thomas, D.D. Spital Sermon (on 1 8S, John 
iii. 18) at St. Bridget’s, Wednesday in Easter week, 
23 April, 1701. Small 4to. London, 1701. 

Ballade written on ye Feastinge and Merrimentes of 
Easter Monday last past. 4to. 1802, 

Easter —T a View near Epping (coloured sport- 
ing print). 1817. 

W. C. B. 


Eccentricitizs oF Spzrca or Lanpor.—I have 
been asked by more than one friend to contribute 
my reminiscences on Mr. Landor’s manner of 
speech, especially on that vexed question of dropping 
the h. I do not remember this. What I do re- 
member is, his old-fashioned pronunciation of 
golden, shrimp, Dr. James, oblige, and lilac, which 
he called goolden, srimp, Dr. Jeemes, obleege, and 
laylock, He also said cowcumber. More than this 
I do not remember, for his hatred of slang would 
not come into the account. Asno one can prove a 
negative, ‘Mr. Trollope’s memory may be more 
accurate than mine ; but I also am entitled to some 
credit in my not remembering, as I knew Mr. Lan- 
dor very well, often stayed with him at Bath, and 
was at the age when the perceptions are all fresh and 
keen, and the mind is easily impressed by novelty. 

E. Lyxw Liyton, 


A Deriyition or Nationatity.— 

“Ce qui constitue une nation, ce n’est pas de parler 
la méme langue ou d’appartenir au méme groupe ethno- 
graphique ; c'est d’avoir fait ensemble de grandes choses 
dans le passé, et de vouloir en faire encore dans l'avenir.” 
These noble words are quoted for me by a friend 
from the Paris Figaro of May 25, 1887. Whata 
pity that those who can frame such an admirable 
definition are so little able to act upon it. But 
we also live in a glass house, and our bill for 
breakage is a large one already. A. J. M. 
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“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT.” —This pro- 
verb was already current in the twelfth century, as 
the following extract shows: “Ut enim vulgare 
testatur proverbium, Familiaris rei communicatio 
contemptus mater existit.”—Alanus de Insulis, 
‘Liber de Planctu Nature,’ as printed in ‘ Minor 
Anglo-Latin Satirists,’ edited T. Wright (Record 
Series), vol. ii, p. 454. Perhaps it can be traced 
still further back. CELER. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Warpvow Ansey, Beprorps#ire: 1Ts SEAL.— 
The seal to which Mr. Picxrorp makes reference 
(7" S. v. 173) is described in the ‘ Catalogue of 
Seals, Monastic, &.,’ p. 791, as “‘a signet or 
counterseal, of the fifteenth century...... a shield of 
arms: a pastoral staff, between three warden pears; 
Wardon Abbey.” I saw a cast of this seal a few 
weeks since at a friend’s house at Helmsley, 
and the suggestion conveyed to my mind was of 
a possibly far greater antiquity than that of the 
actual date itself. The arms of Rievaulx Abbey 
were the three water bougets of De Ros. What 
were the three pears of Wardon Abbey? It is, 
4 priori, far more probable that they were simi- 
larly derived with the Rievaulx bearings than that 
they should refer to a mere local production—even 
taking it as proved (which it surely by no means 
is) that what were afterwards known as “ Warden 
pears” did grow abundantly at Wardon at the 
time when the arms of Wardon Abbey were first 
assigned. What I mean is, that, just as the device 
or badge which, when coats of arms really began to 
be, furnished the bearings for the De Ros coat, 
and as that coat supplied the Rievaulx arms, so the 
pears most likely are a survival of some other 
ancient and like device, and borne, it is equally likely, 
by the original or greatest benefactor to the Abbey. 
I hope to be able to demonstrate that the tenant 
in capite who held Wardon at the time of the Sur- 
vey was none other than the immediate ancestor of 
Walter Espec—whose name, by the way, is never 
written L’Espec in any of the older documents in 
which he is named. an any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
suggest a line of inquiry which might lead on to a 
connexion between the “ three pears” and a period 
considerably earlier than the fifteenth century, to 
say nothing of the possible hereditary device of the 
founder of Wardon? What is the earliest form 
known of the Ros water-bougets? They have 
varied ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully” between Robert 
de Ros, the Templar, and more recent times. 

J. Arxrysoy, D.C.L. 


Danby. 


‘Tae Steer or Sorrow’ anp ‘Tue Dream 
or Joy.’—In the gallery of statues in the museum 
of the Vatican is the celebrated recumbent figure 
of the Ariadne, formerly called Cleopatra, from the 
bracelet in the form of a serpent which is worn on 
the left arm. This beautiful work forms the sub- 
ject of one of a pair of delicate plaster casts, 
between twelve and thirteen inches long, in m 
possession, of which the pendant is an undra 
sleeping female figure, also of great beauty, which 
reclines upon a low couch of classic design, and 
having a tragic head terminating the volute, which 
supports the head and right arm. These casts 
were, I believe, brought from Rome in 1775 by my 


the | Standfather, and they have been long known to me 


under the titles at the head of this query. I have 
seen, both in Italy and England, still smaller but 
very rude inartistic versions of these same figures 
in alabaster and soft stone, but I have never seen 
replicas of the plaster casts of which I have spoken. 
Where is the original of ‘The Dream of Joy’; who 
is the sculptor ; and what is the subject? It hasa 
good deal of the character of the works of Banks, 
who was in Rome from 1772 to 1779. 
ALBERT HaRTSHORNE. 


Lerrer From Kine Cuartes I.—I possess an 
autograph letter of Charles I. of England, some 
references in which I have been unable to make 
out clearly. The letter is of small importance 
in an historical point of view. I believe it to have 
been hitherto unpublished. It was evidently sent 
with a trusty messenger, and only refers to certain 
important subjects, of which the messenger was to 
speak at greater length. I transcribe the letter in 


full :— 
Charles I. to Queen of Bohemia, 

My onlie deare Sister,—I shall onlie name those 
things that I have intrusted this bearer with (his 
haste requyring shortnes & his fidelitie meriting trust), 
First concerning the liquidation of accounts betweene 
me & the King of Denmarke: then concerning a mache 
with Swed, but of this littell hope: lastlie of a mache 
for your Sone Robert. If he say anie thing else in my 
name, I shall desyer you to trust to his hofiestie, & not 
to my memorie. & so I rest 

Your loving Brother to serve you 


R. 
Whythall the 8 of May 1638. 

The points I am unable to solve are: (1)“ the liquida- 
tion of accounts” with the King of Denmark ; 
(2) ** a mache with Swed”; (3) “a mache for your 
Sone Robert.” This evidently means Prince 
Rupert; but what match was in contemplation 
at the time in which the king took any part? I 
shall be glad if any contributor can throw light on 
these matters. JERMYN. 


Tue Otivestos Hamitrons.—I desire to com- 
lete my record of the Olivestob Hamiltons (East 
thian), a distinguished military family, of whom 
Mr, J. G. Hamilton Starke, of Troqueer Holm, 
Dumfriesshire, is now lineal representative, and I 
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earnestly assistance. The family traces to 
William, Heey or Harry (died 1707), Col. Thomas, 
Frederic, James, and Elizabeth, who married (1) 
James Hamilton of Bangour, (2) Sir Hugh Dal- 
mple. William married Sarah Halyburton ; 
enry, I believe, died unmarried ; Thomas married 
Grizel Hamilton, of the Westport family ; Frederic 
married Rachel Ogstoun ; James married ——. 
Thomas and Grizel had sons James, Major Otho, 
Andrew, Alexander, William. Were there others ? 
My own grandfather was Otho, son of Henry or 
Harry, who was born in 1747 or 1748 ; emigrated to 
America about 1770, and had children Sarah, 
Otho, Margaret, Archibald, &c. Whose son was 
Henry ? 

Ripon Cathedral churchyard I find the graves 
of Rachel (died 1741), daughter of Henry and Ann 
Hamilton, and Benjamin, probably their son. Was 
this Henry a son of Frederic and Rachel Ogstoun? 
Will any of the Olivestob Hamiltons who see this 
welts to (Rev.) A. W. H. Eaton. 

8t. Botolph Club, Boston, U.S. 


Marcaret Morpaunt.—In the year 1788, 
exactly a hundred years ago, was living Margaret, 
daughter of the Hon. Henry Mordaunt. Can any 
of your readers enable me to trace her relationship 
to the then Ear! of Peterborough, who was the fifth 
and last earl? The last Henry Mordaunt in the 
family pedigree, so far as I can trace it, is the 
second son of Charles, the third earl. This Henry 
Mordaunt died in 1709, apparently without issue. 
The next Henry Mordaunt that I can ascertain is 
the lieutenant-general, brother of the third earl, 
and born in 1663. This Henry Mordaunt married, 
as his first wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Spencer. Is it possible that this Henry Mordaunt 
was the father of Margaret, who was living in 1788 ; 
or can any of your correspondents suggest a parent- 
age of more recent date G. F. W. M. 


Works on rae Lirgratore or THe AcE oF 
Etizaseru.—Can any of your readers give me the 
titles of good monographs on the literature of the 
age of Queen Elizabeth? I possess Hazlitt. 


E. L. F. 
Armagh. 
(Such are very numerous. We will leave to our readers 
the task of recommendation. } 


Prtrotevum.—I find on the Wardrobe Account, 
21-23 Edw. III., 38/2, the following entry :— 

“ Delivered to the King in his chamber at Calais: 
8 Ibs. petroleum, 6 Ibs. olei badti, 74 Ibs. olei terebynt’, 
6 lbs. camfora, 20 Ibs. pic manal’, 36 lbs. pic liquide, 
40 lbs. sulphur vivi, 45 Ibs, rosine, 12 lbs, diaspaltwm, 
25 Ibs. ambre, 18 Ibs. colofonie.” 

I give the words verbatim, as I do not feel quite 
sure of some of them. For what is “ biidti” a 
contraction; and what is the meaning of the 
italicized words? I believed, and I think most 
people do, that petrolewm was a modern word, if 


not a modern discovery. Was it known in the 
fourteenth century ; or is the word here applied to 
some other substance ? HERMENTRUDE, 


Queen Carotine.—A memorial finger-ring of 
this queen has lately come into my possession. It 
is of small size, the centre-piece is on a swivel, and 
on one side in enamel “ Carolina regina. ob. 7 Aug 
1821. «zt 53,” a royal crown between; on the other 
side a lock of hair under a crystal. Information 
requested. Epwarp 

alton Hall. 


Cowper's ‘Task,’ Boox IIL, “Taz Garvey,” 
LINE 480.— 

What longest binds the closest, forms secure, &c, 
Can you or any of your readers kindly explain the 
meaning and grammatical construction of this sin- 
gularly obscure line ? 


or Wanrep.—Will you kindly 
inform me of the name of the author of the hymn, 
No. 96 in a privately printed collection of addi- 
tional hymns, which I compiled in 1883? I have 
quite forgotten how and whence I obtained it. 
Some of your numerous readers will no doubt 
know by whom it was written. It begins :— 

Father ! O hear me, 
Pardon and spare me, 


Quench all my terrors, 
Biot out my errors, 
That in thy sight they may no more be scanned. 


Cuartes Voysey. 


“ Morrturi Te (vos) saturant.”—Were these 
words merely the set phrase of the dying Roman 
gladiator, or are they to be found in either of the 
Latin historians Suetonius or Tacitus, or in any 
other Latin author? Frepx. 


“Once Ix A BLUE Moon.” —What is the origin 
of this expression? What is a “blue moon”? 
Plymouth. 
[See 6 . ii, 125, 236, 835. The question remains 
practically unanswered. } 


Moon Lore.—Is there any folk-lore relating to 
the kind of winter which follows the occurrence of 
two full moons in the same month, as was the case 
in October last? Ap. E. CoaTHaM. 


Cocxer.—What is a “cocker” dog? I cannot 
find the word in Johnson’s, Bailey’s, Skeat’s, or 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s dictionaries. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
[See Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie,’ s.v.] 


Genzrat Sir Henry Jonnsoy, Bart., 
British general, born in Dublin 1748, died 1835 ; 
Bart, October, 1818; reached the position of major- 
general, and acquired much fame for his valour, 
displayed on many occasions, and was at the 
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storming of Stony Point in the revolution of 1876. 
Can any one, through the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
explain the cause of the black band being dis- 
played around his forebead in all portraits of him; 
what caused the same, &c. ? 
M. O. Wacconezr. 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S, 


Dantet CxarKx is said to have emigrated from 
Chester, England, to New England about 1640, 
with his uncle, Rev. Ephraim Huet (or Huit). He 
must have been young at the time. He was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, secretary of the state of Con- 
necticut before the charter, one of the magistrates 
named in that instrument, afterwards secretary of 
the colony, judge of the highest court, and member 
of the governor’s council. Can his ancestry be 
ascertained, and his relationship ay Mr. Huet? 


Connecticut, U.S. 


Autor or Porm Wantep.—Can any of your 
readers assist me to the author and origin of the 
following lines, which I set down from memory, 
and as I recollect hearing them, to the best of my 
belief, some twenty years ago?— 

On the road, the lonely road, 
Under the cold, pale moon, 
Under the rugged trees he strode, 
Whistling, and shifting his weary load, 
Whistling a foolish tune. 
There was a step timed with his own, 
A figure that crouched and bowed. 
A cold white blade that gleamed and shone 
Like a splinter of daylight downward thrown, 
And the moon went behind a cloud. 
The moon came out so broad and good, 
The barn-fowl waked and crowed, 
And the brown owl cooed to his mate in the wood, 
As he rustled his feathers in drowsy m 
That a dead man lay in the road. 
G. 


Atmovusetzy Isaac was a famous lutenist 
residing at Bagdad in the reign of the Caliph 
Haroun-el-Reshid. Can any account of him be 
found ; and of what nationality was he? 

Norris C, 


“Q. Q.”—Can you or some of your readers tell 
me the derivation of the letters “Q. Q.,” as mean- 
ing one who administers an estate, &c., under a 
power of attorney? The term is used in Demerara, 
and perhaps elsewhere, to signify the attorney of 
an estate. DEMERARA. 


ApaM anp nis Lisrary.—I find the following 
in an interesting volume entitled ‘Jugements, 
Maximes, et Reminiscences, by Louis Méziéres, 
8vo., Paris, 1857, p. 205 :— 

“Selon le témoignage de Tiraboschi, un savant a 
prétendu qu’ Adam possédait une bibliothéque et en a 
méme le catalogue,” 

This statement is not more unreasonable than that 


of Bale, who, in his ‘Scriptorum illustrium Maioris 
Brytanniz,’ begins the catalogue of British authors 
with Japhet, the supposititious progenitor of all the 
European nations, refers to the “schola Noachi,” 
and describes Adam as a learned doctor, who 
“omnium liberalium artium statim clarissimam 
habuerit agnitionem.” In what work of Tiraboschi 
is this opinion asserted ? J. MasKELL. 


Bisnop oF 
‘A Ghostly Manual: Truth about Ghosts,’ re- 
printed from the Daily Telegraph, 1883, p. 19, 
there is this story, which I have also met with else- 
where :— 

** A story occurs to me with reference to the death of 
the Bishop of Winchester. On that day, about the time 
of the accident, a gentleman had in a neighbouring house 
a party of friends. The Bishop of Winchester was ex- 
pected to call to see some objects of interest. A number 
of clergymen were sitting down round a table, when one 
of them said, ‘There is the bishop looking in at that 
window.’ Another immediately said, ‘ No, here he is at 
this window,’” 

Can any one give further information upon this? 
Another story, relating to the bishop in his life 
time, was disproved by a communication with the 
well-known signature A. P. 8. (6 S. iii. 290). 
Ep. Marssatt. 


Squvaits.—This is, I believe, a Russian game. 
Thirty years ago I played it in my childhood, and 
am now teaching it the rising generation. My 
memory being somewhat foggy, will your readers 
tell me where I can find the rales? 

M.A. Oxon. 


(Try Jaques & Sone, 102, Hatton Garden.] 


*A Wisu.’—Author and publisher 
wanted of the poem called ‘A Child’s Wish,’ 
beginning— 

I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cold and fragrant grass, 
W. CaEriTon. 


Replies. 
R. W. BUSS, ARTIST. 
(7 S. v. 141.) 

In answer to the queries of Curnpert Bene, I 
beg to say that my father died on February 26, 
1875; and that the lectures concerning which 
inquiry is made were delivered at the Whitting- 
ton Club, at Preston, Manchester, Devonport, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Wakefield, Plymouth, Exeter, 
and at Wimpole, the seat of the late Lord Hard- 
wicke. Whether they were delivered at any other 
towns I have no means of saying; but the last 
time that my father read them in public was, I 
believe, in behalf of the charities of Holy Trinity, 
St. Pancras, with which church and parish he 
was for many years connected. The lectures 
were illustrated with large drawings copied from 
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the originals, stretched on canvas, and, by means 
of rollers, brought into view behind a frame as they 
were required. They were not published as lectures, 
but my father spent some time in recasting them, 
and they were printed under the title of ‘* English 
Graphic Satire and its Relation to Different Styles 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving. A Con- 
tribution to the History of the English School of 
Art. The numerous illustrations selected and 
drawn from the originals by Robert William Buss, 
Painter, Designer, and Etcher, and reproduced by 
Photo-Lithography.” The book is dedicated by 
the author to “my only daughter Frances Mary,” 
of whom he says, “without her this book, whatever 
its merits or demerits, would have never existed”; 
and I may add at whose cost the work was printed 
for ‘‘ private circulation only,” by Messrs. Virtue 
& Co, in 1873. 

The lectures on ‘ English Comic and Satiric Art’ 
were not the only lectures delivered by my father, 
for I have a distinct remembrance in my early youth 
of attending one—the subject of which was, I 
think, ‘The Sublime and Beautiful in Art’—at 
the Birkbeck Mechanics’ Institution. I believe it 
was given elsewhere, but I have not by me authentic 
details. It was illustrated with large drawings 
fastened to the wall, and pointed out by the 
lecturer as reference to them occurred in the 
lecture. 

When the question of the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament was under discussion my 
father entered into the competition, and sent as 
his contribution to Westminster Hall a large car- 
toon of Prince Henry before Judge Gascoigne, 
accompanied by a coloured drawing for its repro- 
duction in fresco. He also executed a large paint- 
ing in this material of Queen Bertha instructing 
the young Prince Alfred in reading. Subsequently 
he wrote and delivered a lecture on ‘Fresco Paint- 
ing,’ and illustrated the process before his audience 
by laying the ground in mortar on a wooden frame, 
and painting on it, when floated, a head of Gas- 
coigne larger than life. I remember well the execu- 
tion of the cartoon, the more especially as the frame, 
being too large for my father’s limited accommoda- 
tion, was made in three parts, and so hinged to- 
gether that it could be folded over when one portion 
was finished. It was only, indeed, when the car- 
toon was taken out into the garden and viewed 
from a second-floor window that my father was 
able to judge of the effect as a whole. 

My father was alive to all that in any way 
affected the art he loved, practised, and studied ; 
and when photography came to be a practical art 
he threw himself into it, and studied it in its 
scientific bearings, becoming, too, a proficient in 
the various manipulations. 

Your correspondent has made kind reference to 
my sister in connexion with the work in the educa- 
tion of girls, in which she has taken a prominent 


In the early days of that movement, and 
or many years, my father took much interest in 
it, and not only taught drawing in the school (the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls), but 
devoted himself to the study of chemistry, botany, 
geology, &c., in which subjects he gave lectures to 
the girls, illustrated with experiments when prac- 
ticable, and also with diagrams, many of which 
were his own production. The connexion of my 
father with the school is still retained by a scholar- 
ship bearing his name, the holder of which must 
devote some of her time to drawing. 

I have, I believe, a complete list of my father’s 
works, and when I have leisure I will compare it 
with that published in your paper, contributed by 
myself some years ago, and, with your permission, 
will supplement it by the addition of doen which 
may have been omitted. 

! a conclude by saying, in the name of the 
family of the artist, that we are most grateful to 
Curnusert Bepe and to you for your very kind 
interest in, and appreciation of our father. 

Atrrep Buss, 
Vicar of St. James’s, Shoreditch, 
St, James's Vicarage, Curtain Road, E.C, 


Though Curnsert Bepe complains of the scant 
justice done to Buss at the hand of writers and 
compilers of biographical dictionaries, it is evident 
that he has not consulted the short notice in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ Had he done 
so he would have found that Buss died at Camden 
Town on February 26, 1875. According to the 
Athenewm of March 13, 1875, Buss’s “lectures 
on ‘Comic and Satiric Art,’ ‘Fresco,’ and ‘The 
Beautiful and Picturesque’ were well known, es- 
pecially in the provinces.” G. F. R. B. 


Robert William Buss was born in the City of 
London August 29, 1804 ; died at Camden Street, 
N.W., February 26, 1875, and was buried at High- 
gate. A notice of him will be found in Redgrave’s 
‘ Dictionary of Artists of the English School,’ 1878. 
He delivered the series of lectures on English 
caricaturists—i.¢., ‘English Comic and Satiric 
Art’—in London, Preston, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Plymouth, Devonport, Exeter, 
and at Lord Hardwicke’s seat, Wimpole Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in 1853. He afterwards rewrote these 
lectures, and they were privately printed with illus- 
trations. There is a copy at the British Museum 
(press mark 7,856, eu. 16, Lond., 1874, 4to.). In 
the Print Room will be found a number of etchings 
by this artist. 

Mr. Buss was the illustrator of the ‘Pickwick 
Papers’ after the death of Seymour, and produced 
two plates, ‘The Cricket Match’ and ‘The Fat 
Boy and Tupman in the Arbour.’ These are re- 
published in Chapman & Hall’s edition (1887) of 
‘Pickwick,’ with two others of his illustrations. 
He also illustrated with etchings Mrs. Trollope’s 
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*Widow Married,’ Capt. Marryatt’s ‘Peter Simple,’ 
‘Jacob Faithful’; also ‘Launcelot Widge,’ ‘ The 
Factory Bor, * The Oath of Allegiance,’ ‘The Court 
of James II,’ ‘ English Universities,’ &c. 

His best-known pictures (engraved) are ‘The 
Musical Bore,’ ‘ The Frosty Reception,’ ‘ Soliciting 
a Vote,’ ‘Watt's First Experiment on Steam,’ 
‘Satisfaction, ‘Luther's Discovery of the Bible,’ 
and many others ; also portraits of Charles Matthews, 
Mrs. Nisbett, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Osbaldiston, Buck- 
stone, John Reeve, and other theatrical celebrities. 

For this interesting information I am indebted 
to the artist’s eldest son, the Rev. Septimus Buss, 
Vicar of Shoreditch. Dantet 

34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 

Mr. Louis Fagan, in the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
(g.v.) gives February 26, 1875, as the date of this 
artist’s death, and refers to p. 366 of the Athenewm 
for that year. Q V. 


‘History or ‘Vator Benericiorvm’ 
(7™ §S. v. 148).—‘ Valor Beneficiorum,’ with the 
date 1695, does not appear in Lowndes, Watt, or the 
Catalogue of the Bodleian Library ; but a similar 
work (perhaps an enlargement of it) was published 
by John Ecton, Receiver-General of the Clergy’s 
Tenths, under the title of ‘Liber Valoram et 
Decimarum,’ in 1711, 8vo.; reprinted in 1723, 
1728, and, under the title of ‘Thesaurus Rerum 
Ecclesiasticarum,’ &c., in 1742, 1754, quarto. An 
improved edition, with preface by Browne Willis, 
was published in 1763. Later, in 1786, John Bacon, 
Receiver of First Fruits, brought out another work 
or edition under the title of ‘ Liber Regis, vel The- 
saurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum,’ in quarto, with 
many additions and improvements. Lowndes says 
of it, “A very valuable and useful work, which 
has entirely superseded that by Ecton”; to which 
Mr. Bohn adds in a parenthesis, “and is itself now 
out of use.” It may be so in a bookseller’s sense 
of the term ; but as it contains the dedications of 
the churches, and much besides, archxologists and 
contributors to ‘N. & Q,’ have a different opinion 
of its value, and often consult it. Mr. Bacon has 
been accused of injustice to Ecton, to whose name 
and work he does not refer. There is a very 
interesting note upon this in Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. ix. pp. 5-7, written by that very 
accomplished and erudite gentleman the late Dr. 
John Loveday, but printed first under the signature 
“Vindex” in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lvii. 
Chalmers does not give any ‘ Life of Ecton,’ but I 
hope that Mr. Leslie Stephen will find some one 
competent to do justice to a compiler whose work 
has been of great utility, and who ought not to be 
overlooked. What should we do without our 
books of reference ? W. E, Bucxtey. 


The ‘History of Robins’ was written by Mrs. 
Trimmer. Very clever, but not quite so good as 


I thought it when I read 
fifty years ago. Goldsmith told Dr. Johnson that 
he would have made his little fishes talk like 
whales. Mrs. Trimmer’s dickybirds talk like 
ostriches—e.g., “‘ Cease your rhodomontade,’ said 
the Robin.” Hood has kindly left us a quatrain to 
help us to remember the names of the four great 
writers for the young of the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries :— 
Mrs, Barbauld or Mrs, Chapone 
Might melt to behold your tears glimmer, 
Mies Edgeworth might let you alone, i: 
But your jacket shall know I'ma Trimmer. m5 
Readers of Mrs. Gaskell will remember Flapsey 
and Pecksey, characters in the ‘ History of the 
Robins.’ A. H. Curistiz. 


Trees as Bounparigs (7 §. v. 3, 73, 191).— 
The boundary trees of England must be altogether 
innumerable. I can hardly recall a day’s ramble 
in any direction without meeting one, set round 
with traditions. I remember, in particular, one 
brilliant December day, some years ago, sketching 
a rather singular one on the Whittlebury estate, 
belonging to one of my brothers-in-law (Sir Robert 
Loder), which rejoices in the title of “The Three 
Shires Oak,” because it bears witness to a patch of 
land reckoning to Oxfordshire, which there runs 
between Buckinghamshire and Northamptonsbire. 
At that winter season it seemed to consist of a 
grand trophy of branches, overhung with a fantastic 
drapery of ivy. 

In the glossary at the end of Gardner's ‘ His- 
torical Account of Dunwich,’ &c., 1754, is, ‘* Ferm- 
Tree, A Tree or Post fora Land-Mark ; sometimes 
used for the Bounds of a Parish.” The body of 
the work contains mention of some notable in- 
stances. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Susurss anp Environs (7" iii. 516; iv. 
236, 292, 491).—Perhaps this paragraph, which I 
cut from the first volume of the Annual Register 
(1758), pp. 60, 61, may serve to illustrate the dif- 
ference between these words : — 

“Tt is well known that the suburbs of Dresden com- 
pose one of the finest towns in Europe, and are greatly 
superior to that which lies within the walls. Here the 
most wealthy part of the inhabitants reside, and here 
are carried on those several curious manufactures for 
which Dresden is so famous......The signal for firing the 
suburbs was given.” 

(The italics are mine.) Here it seems that by the 
suburbs we must understand that part of the town 
which lay outside the walls; and I think that it 
would be absurd to talk of firing the environs. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
Morro ror (7" iv. 527; 


vy. 96).—“ Veteris vestigia flammx,” quoted by 
Auice from Henderson's ‘Latin Proverbs and 
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Quotations’ This is originally from Virgil, 
‘neid,’ iv. 23, imitated by Dante, ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
xxx. 48— 
Conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma. 
JonaTHan BovcuieEr. 
Proverss on Nationat Caaracteristics (7% 
8. iv. 202, 476).—A curious counterpart of the 
verb discussed under this heading occurs in 
pold Stapleaux’s ‘Compagnons du Glaive,’ i. 
214, where Paris (instead of England) is called 
“ Lenfer des chgvaux et le paradis des femmes.” 
R. H. Busx. 


Work 1s worsHip” §, iv. 508; v. 94).— 
Mr. Daxty will find a poem, by James Ashcroft 
Noble, entitled ‘ Laborare est Orare’ in Sunday 
Talk for February, 1883. 

Rosert F. Garpiner. 

Glasgow. 


or Worps Usep (7" v. 169).— 
Here is a memorable passage from Max Miiller, of 
which P. will be glad to have a note :— 

“We are told on good authority, by a country clergy- 
man (‘The Study of the English Language,’ by A. 
D’Orsey, p. 15), that some of the labourers in his parish 
had not 300 words in their vocabulary...... A well-educated 
person in England who has been at a public school and 
at the university, who reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, 
the Times, and all the books of Mudie's Library, seldom 
uses more than about 3,000 or 4,000 words in actual con- 
versation. Accurate thinkers and close reasoners, 
who avoid vague and general expressions and wait 
till they find the word that exactly fits their mean- 
ing, employ a larger stock, and eloquent speakers may 
rise to a command of 10,000. The Hebrew Testament 
says all it has to say with 5,642 words; Milton’s works 
are built up with 8,000; and Shakespeare, who probably 
displayed a greater variety of expression than any writer 
in any language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 
words,”—* Lectures on the Science of Language,’ vol. i, 
pp. 308, 309, 

One would like to know how the estimates of the 
labourer’s vocabulary and of that of the well- 
educated person were arrived at. 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Orprvus 8. iv. 289, 432; v. 118).—In an 
autograph account-book of Mrs. Joyce Jefferies, 
temp. Charles I., formerly in the possession of Sir 
Thomas E. Winnington, Bart., we find mention 
made of a “* cipress ” cat. 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Ports’ Conner, Westminster (7* §, 
iv. 487; v. 29, 132).—In I. Newbery’s ‘ Historical 
Description of the Abbey,’ printed in 1764, the 
term Poets’ Corner is not employed, the place 
being termed the South Cross. 

W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


Dublin, 


“SToRMY PETREL OF Poitics” §, 48, 158). 
—I possess an H.B, sketch, No. 694, June 22,1841, 


entitled “ The Stormy Pet’rel ; or, One of Mother 


Carey’s Chickens. ‘ This bird appears not but in 
tempestuous weather ’ (Edward’s ‘ Natural History 
of Birds’).” The sketch represents Lord Brougham 
flying the Channel, the words and 
* England ” appearing on opposite sides of the pic- 
Hing His lordship is flying towards England. 
J. Fraser. 
Lavant. 


Jews tv Matasar (7" §, iv. 487, 536).—Mr. 
SayDEMAN will find the account that he seeks in 
the ‘Bombay Gazetteer,’ by J. M. Campbell, 
LL.D., vol. xi. pp. 85, 421, and vol. = Rs 4 


Tur Sropy or Dayte Eneianp (7* §. 
85).—The view of Mr. Bovucuter, that Dante 
was, till the present century, no more than a name 
to the great majority of even intellectual English- 
men, is confirmed by bibliography. Previous to 
the nineteenth century only one edition of the 
‘Divina Commedia’ in Italian had been printed 
in England, namely, at London in 1778; and this 
edition bore the imprint of Leghorn as well as of 
London. 

In the matter of translations also England was 
behind most other countries, her first rendering of 
the entire poem dating from 1802. This was by 
Boyd, who fad brought out the ‘ Inferno’ in 1785. 
A single canto, however, the thirty-third of the 
‘Inferno,’ had been published by Lord Carlisle in 
1773, and the entire ‘Inferno’ by Charles Rogers 
in 1782. 

The first translation in German was in 1767, 
five and thirty years earlier than Boyd’s. Yet it 
was far behind the showing of France and Spai 
A French version had appeared in 1596, and one 
in Spanish in 1515. 

Two volumes of Dante were presented by the 
Duke of Gloucester to the University of Oxford 
in 1439. It is considered almost certain by the 
Oxford historian Lyte that no other English library 
then contained so much of the Tuscan genius. 


James D, 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


I have heard it confidently stated that in the 
voluminous writings of Sir Walter Scott there does 
not occur a single reference to Dante, I have not 
verified this, but my memory of his works, nearly 
all of which I have read, leads me to conclude that 
if Dante’s name be not absent it occurs but very 
rarely. Anon. 


Harpy (7" v. 168).—Is not this word used 
in the sense of ‘‘ with difficulty”? The following 
quotations are from ‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis,’ 
1811:— 

“ God hath delivered a la’ sharp as the t 
corners of the heart which the law of nature can hardly, 
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ae laws by no means, possibly reach unto,” — 
ooker, 
Recovering hardly what he lost before, 
His right endears it much, his purchase more. 
Dryden. 
The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulse and hardly heaved the heart. 
Dryden, 
A. Cottinewoop Lex. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Johnson gives one meaning of hardly as “ not 
softly; not tenderly; not delicately,” with a quota- 
tion from Dryden :— 

Heaven was her canopy ; bare earth her bed ; 
So hardly lodged. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


YorxksHireE WItts (7 §, v. 168)—The follow- 
ing list of Peculiar and other Courts, the records of 
which have been transferred to the Wakefield Dis- 
trict Registry of H.M. Court of Probate (up to the 
year 1870), appeared in the last number of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Journal :— 

aad Court of Knaresborough, Wills, &c., 1640 to 


Peculiar Court of Masham, Wills, &e,, 1587 to 1737. 
(The two preceding were transferred to Somerset 
House on April 22, 1880.] 

‘ am Court of Barnoldswick, Documents, 1660 to 
Manorial Court of Marsden, Wills, from 1654 to 1855. 
a” Court of Temple Newsam, Wills, from 1612 

Vi. 
Court of Hunsingore, Wills, from 1607 to 


Manorial Court of Crossle i 
Wills, from 1610 to 1618.” 
I am told there was a Peculiar Court at Kirk- 
heaton, but where the wills are now I cannot 
learn, they are not at Kirkheaton. 
G. W. 
Huddersfield, 


_ The wills for the parish of Saddleworth, which is 
situate in the West Riding of Yorkshire, bordering 
on the county of Lancashire, are to be found at 
Chester, it being in that diocese before the forma- 
tion of the bishopric of Manchester ; and probably 
other Yorkshire wills might be found there, as the 
diocese embraced portions of that county. 

Joun Rapctirrs. 


There is a Register of Deeds for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire at Wakefield, commencing 1704. 


M. Gitcarist. 
105n, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


Tae Prantine or Traratcar Square 8. 
v. 166).—In the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1837 
there is the following announcement :— 

“August 14th.—This morning the workmen commenced 
their operations for the formation of Trafalgar Square. 
A beautiful broad foot pavement is ly laid down on 
the south side fronting the new National Gallery, The 


whole of the stonework for the handsome iron railing to 
be affixed is ready, and the whole of the intended 
square, the interior of which will be made elegant by 
shrubberies being planted in it, beautiful gravel walks 
laid out, and fountains, will be immediately enclosed.” 


Grorce E tis. 
St, John’s Wood, 


Does 1n THE Navy §. v. 49).—A very 
amusing account of dogs in the navy in the olden 
time may be found in Capt. Basil Hall’s ‘Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels,’ First Series, chap. v. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Buack Swans (7" S. v. 68, 171).—The following 
extract, taken from ‘The Gardens and Menagerie 
of the Zoological Society, Del*,’ Chiswick, 1830/1, 
vol, ii, pp. 45, 46, may be of some interest, as 
showing when the Australian black swans first 
became known :— 

“Scarcely a traveller who has visited its (New Hol- 
land’s) shores omits to mention this remarkable bird. 
An early notice of its transmission to Europe occurs in a 
letter from Witsen to Dr. Martin Lister, printed in the 
twentieth volume of the Philosophical Transactions; 
and Valentyn published in 1726 an account of two living 
specimens brought to Batavia. Cook, Vancouver, Phillip, 
and White mention it incidentally in their Voyages; 
and Labillardiére, in his ‘ Narrative of the Expedition of 
D’Entrecasteaux in search of Pérouse,’ has given a 
more particular description, together with a tolerable 
figure. Another figure, of no great value, has also 
been given by Dr. Shaw in his ‘ Zoological Miscellany.’* 
Since this period many living individuals have been 
brought to England, where they thrive insomuch 
that they can now scarcely be regarded as rarities even 


in this country.” 
J. F. Manseron, 
Liverpool. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the article “Swan,” recently 
contributed by me to the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ as affording more pre- 
cise information on some points than’ that fur- 
nished by other correspondents :— 

“ A greater interest than attaches to the South-Ame- 
rican birds last mentioned [ black-necked swans, observed 
by Narbrough, Aug. 2, 1670] is that which invests the 
black swan of Australia. Considered for so many cen- 
turies to be an impossibility, the knowledge of its exist- 
ence seems to have impressed (more perhaps than 
anything else) the popular mind with the notion of the 
extreme divergence—not to say the contrariety—of the 
organic products of that country. By a singular stroke 
of fortune we are able to name the precise day on which 
this unexpected discovery was made. The Dutch navi- 
gator Willem de Viaming, visiting the west coast 
Zuidland (Southland), sent two of his boats on the 6th 
of January, 1697, to explore an estuary he had found. 
There their crews eaw at firat two and then more black 
swans, of which they caught four, taking two of them 
alive to Batavia; and Valentyn, who several years later 


* This should be Shaw and Nodder’s ‘ Naturalist’s 
Miscellany,’ vol, iii, The plate is No, 108, and is dated 
July 1, 1792. 
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recounted this voyage, gives in his work* a plate repre- 
senting the ship, boats, and birds, at the mouth of what 
is now known from this circumstance as Swan River, 
the most important stream of the thriving colony of 
West Australia, which has adopted this very bird as its 
armorial symbol, Valentyn, however, was not the first 
to publish this interesting discovery. News of it soon 
reached Amsterdam, and the burgomaster of that city, 
Witsen by name, himself a fellow of the Royal Society, 
lost no time in communicating the chief facts ascer- 
tained, and among them the finding of the black swans, 
to Martin Lister, by whom they were laid before that 
Society in October, 1698, and printed in its Philosophical 
Transactions (xx. p. 361). Subsequent voyagers, Cook 
and others, found that the range of the species extended 
over the greater part of Australia, in many districts of 
which it was abundant. It has since rapidly decreased 
in numbers, and will most likely soon cease to exist as a 
wild bird, but ite singular and ornamental appearance 
will probably preserve it as a modified captive in most 
civilized countries, and perhaps even now there are more 
black swans in a reclaimed condition in other lands than 
are at large in their mother-country. The species 
scarcely needs description : the sooty black of its general 
plemege is relieved by the snowy white of its flight- 
eathers and its coral-like bill banded with ivory.” 

To the foregoing I may add that black swans 
in the northern hemisphere are foolishly apt to 
observe the seasons of the southern, and thus 
often bring forth their broods amid snow and ice, 
to the great discomfiture of the cygnets. 

Atrrep Newroy,. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

. This bird was formerly thought to be non est 
inventus; hence the force of the old saying, “an 
honest lawyer, a black swan.” The latter having 
been found in Western Australia (how long ago I 
cannot say), it is to be hoped that the former also 
exists, W. A. Hiscox. 


“Paetry Fanny's way” (7 8. v. 200).—The 
following note by Mr. J. H. I. Oaxter (‘N. & Q.,’ 
4™ 8. x. 234) will satisfactorily answer your cor- 
respondent’s query :— 

“The origin of this expression is a line of Parnell’s 
* Elegy to an Old Beauty ’:— 

We call it only pretty Fanny's way. 
I suspect it was commoner fifty years ago than it is now. 


Scott, in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ describing the h sof 


Mr. Hughes is too careful an antiquary to have 
made such a statement as Mr, MaRsHALL quotes 
without some authority, and, as I shall show, the 
remark that William Penn held forth in the Tennis 
Court at Chester to King James II. is partly true 
and partly incorrect. King James II. arrived in 
Chester on Aug. 27, 1687. On the following day, 
Dr. Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, records in his 
‘ Diary’ (Camden Soc., vol. xxii. p. 74), that from 
the Cathedral, the king “ went to his devotions in 
the Shire Hall [in the Castle at Chester] and Mr. 
Penn held forth in the Tennis Court and I preached 
in the Cathedral.” It is obvious from this that the 
king could not have been amongst Penn’s auditors, 
and any one who knows Chester will recollect that 
the Castle and the Tennis Court, situated at the 
Foregate, beyond the East Gate, are in two quite 
opposite directions, so that the king would never 
pass near to the spot where Penn was preaching. 
Nevertheless, in Clarkson’s ‘ Memoirs of William 
Penn’ it is gravely stated that “ among the places 
he [%. ¢., William Penn] visited in Cheshire, was 
Chester itself. The King [James II.], who was 
then travelling, arriving there at the same time, 
went to the Meeting House of the Quakers to 
hear him preach.” Now the interesting part of this 
story is this, that this Tennis Court either became 
the first Quakers’ Meeting House in Chester, or 
else that that Meeting House was erected on that 
site. From the clear statement made by Bishop 
Cartwright, I rather conclude that the Quakers 
were allowed to make use of the Tennis Court, 
which would be a covered building of good size, to 
hold their services in, or it is possible that they 
may have purchased it. At any rate, in Thomas 
Story’s ‘ Journal,’ he states that in 1717 he “ at- 
tended meeting [at Chester] in a large place called 
the Tennis Court, being the place provided for the 
yearly meeting.” J. Earwaker. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales, 


“ Hicuer THan Gitroy’s kite” (7" 8. iv. 529). 
—This is a new reading. The boys in my neigh- 
bourhood said it was Gilderoy’s kite whose altitude 


Meg Dods, says, * they were only “ pretty Fanny's way” 
JonaTHan Bovcnuier. 


(itheg correspondents are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. } 


A Tennis Court at Cuesrer S. v. 187). 
—Mr. Marsuatt will, I am sure, excuse 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, of Chester, for not answering 
his inquiries, when he learns that that gentlemen 
is only now slowly recovering from a most serious 
illness, which at one time threatened his life. 


“* Commonly quoted as ‘ Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien’ 
(Amsterdam, 1726), The incidents of the voyage are 
related in Deel iii, Hoofdst, iv. (which has for its title 
* Description of Banda’), pp. 68-71.” 


hould be exceeded, and the same phrase was 
applied to some stage of the Tilton-Beecher affair, 
which led to a noted trial, where the jury failed to 
agree. The unhappy owner of the kite was always 
associated in my mind with the hero of Campbell’s 
ballad of Gilderoy, who came to a bad end. 

E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


I have often heard in Canada of “ Gilderoy’s 
kite,” but what the origin of the expression is I 
could never make out. And why an irate 
“Canuck” should threaten to knock his anta- 
gonist higher than this gentleman’s aerial machine 
Icannot say. R, Srewarr Parrersoy, 


Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Cork, 
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Bawter-Boar (7 S. v. 188).—From the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Kentish Dialect,’ by Parish and 
Shaw, just issued, I have extracted the following 
excellent definition :— 

“ Bawley pa sb. A small fishing smack used on 
the coasts of Kent and Essex, about the mouth of the 
Thames and Medway. Bawleys are generally about 
40f. in length, 13 ft. beam, 5 ft. draught, and 15 or 20 
tons measurement ; they differ in rig from a cutter, in 
having no boom to the mainsail, which is consequently 
easily brailed up when working the trawl nets. They 
are half-decked, with a wet well to keep fish alive, 

Hawley, Bawley—Hawley—Bawley, 
What have you got in your trawley ? 
is a taunting rhyme to use to a bawley-man, and has the 
same effect upon him asa red flag upon a bull—or the 
poem of the ‘ puppy pie’ upon a bargeman,” 
A. L. Humpsreys. 
26, Eccleston Road, Ealing Dean, 


The local name for the shrimping boats in the 
Medway district. I am indebted to the editor 
of the Shipping Gazette (in which the report also 
appeared) for this information, which I was unable 
to obtain from any dictionary, either old or new. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Possibly the word bawley-boat is a corruption 
from baleen-boat, or whale-boat. There is also an 
old word for a small sloop, balingar, which occurs 
in Smyth’s ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ and is fully 
noted in Herrtage’s ‘ Catholicon Anglicum,’ in the 
text as well as in the additional notes. The word 
may be a descendant from this, but I ‘cannot 
trace it in the form quoted. The above-men- 
tioned term is fully illustrated in the ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’ It would be very interesting 
could this term be traced back to the obsolete 
balingar. H. C. Hart. 


Watcu Lecenp (7"§. v. 89, 155).—In connexion 
with this strange story perhaps I may draw atten- 
tion to an assertion that in a growing tree bark 
“runs” upwards, wood does not. I cannot quote 
book authority; but an acquaintance of mine as- 
sures me that the following is a fact, and it shows 
that bark, at least, does “run.” In boyhood he 
cut his initials in the bark of a tree in this town— 
an elm, I think. Many years after the tree 
was felled. He bethought him of his initials, but 
at first could not find them. At last they caught 
his eye, but they were thirty feet up the stem. 
From what he said I do not see how he could have 
been deceived. But I must add that an inscrutable 
puzzle (me judice) is involved in the tale; fora 
ene initials, cut at the same time and 
level as his, were visible at their original place. 

H. J. Moute. 
Dorchester. 


Curatace §S. v. 68, 137).— Your corre- 
spondent, who calls attention to the somewhat un- 


common designation of a priest’s residence as a 
curatage, need not imagine the word to have been 
coined by its user. A search through a clerical 
directory would convince him of this. The word 
seems perfectly allowable if we bear in mind the 
Prayer-Book meaning of curate, one having the 
care of souls (the English equivalent to the French 
curé), and not merely its commonly understood 
reference to an assistant priest. It is clearly 
analagous to the words vicarage, &e. 

. A, Hiscox. 


A German Dictionary oF ParasE AND 
(6" §. xi, 347, 455).—No dictionary like that of 
Dr. Brewer exists in German. The want is sup- 
plied partly, with respect to proper nouns, by 
Meyer’s and Brockhaus’s cyclopeedias (Konversa- 
tions Lexica), partly by ©. von Wurzbach’s 
‘Historische Worter, Sprichworter und Redens- 
arten,’ second edition, Hamburg, Richter, 1866 ; 
and Wunderlich, ‘Sprichworter und bildliche Re- 
densarten,’ Langensalza, Schulbuchhandlung, 1882. 
Hoffmann’s ‘German Dictionary’ contains nothing 
of the kind. A. 

Hamburg. 


Coteripce on Worps §. iv. 429).—I am 
unable to supply the reference in any work by 
Coleridge, but the context of the passage is given 
by Archbishop Trench :— 

“A great writer, not very long since departed from us, 
has borne witness at once to the pleasantness and profit 
of thisstudy. ‘In a language,’ be says, ‘like ours, where 


“so many words are derived from other languages, there 


are few modes of instruction more useful or more amusing 
than that of accustoming young people to seek for the 
etymology or primary meaning of the words they use. 
There are cases in which more knowledge of value may be 
conveyed by the history of a word than by the history 
of a campaign,’ —‘On the Study of Words,’ pref. p. 4, 
Lond., 1872, 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


“Tue First oF Jung” (7 iv. 
444; v. 33, 137).—Mr. Sranpish does not 
say where, or between whom, “there has been some 
controversy as to the naval victory to which this 
term is applicable.” I wonder what next will be 
called into question. I remember—’tis sixty 
years since—the boys in the Naval School at 
Greenwich marching to the beautiful chapel in 
the Royal Naval Hospital, headed by their drum 
and fife band, on “‘ the glorious first of June,” their 
streamers from their ugly leather caps—I trust 
the present boys are provided with more sightly 
head-gear—painted, gilded, and emblazoned with 
loyal and patriotic mottoes, waving in the wind, 
in celebration, as the boys never doubted, of Lord 
Howe’s victory on June 1, 1794. It was my lot 
when a child to be thrown amongst old man-o’- 
wars men, and though I cannot repeat their 
yarns (I wish I could), I heard much about 
** Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jarvis,” and I am 
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sure the old tars would have held any doubt as to 
the identification of Lord Howe with “the glorious 
first” as flat blasphemy. 

“T’ve heard Troy doubted, Time will doubt of 
Rome.” That seems very unlikely, witnessing, as 
we have, the rejuvenescence of Rome within a few 
years past. But who knows? I am afraid that 
we English are becoming, under the progress of 
modern enlightenment, a nation of doubters, 
spouters, and sensation-loving idiots. Was there 
ever a Lord Howe? Was Nelson a sun-myth? 
Is Queen Anne really dead? What next—and 
next? G. Harvey, 

Cambridge, Mass,, U.S, 


Morve: Canittaup (7 §, iii. 48, 214, 377, 
454; iv. 78, 278, 371; v. 13).—Muss Bosx is un- 
doubtedly right about merluzzo being Italian for 
cod. I ate quite recently some fresh, and that 
was the name given; but I must add, however, 
that the fish appeared not much larger than a 
— fresh haddock with us. When in 

is I put that pertinent question to several 
French friends, “ Why, if you maintain that morue 
is salt, do you say ‘l’huile de foie de morue’? It 
is not likely that cod liver oil would be extracted 
from the liver of a dried or salted fish !”—and I 
only got the stereotyped reply, “ We do not know.” 
Epwarp R. Vyvyray. 
Naples, 


Lorp Gorpon S. v. 186).—Touch- 
ing your correspondent’s (Mr. C. A. Warp’s) note 
with regard to Lord George Gordon’s economy in 
living upon 8001. a year, the fact is that his lord- 
ship’s actual income fell somewhat short of that 
amount. In the Westminster Magazine for June, 
1780 (the month and year of the Gordon Riote), it 
is stated that “his fortune originally was 5,000/., 
with 500/. a year for life chargeable on the estate. 
A considerable part of the 5,000/. still remains in 
the funds, so that his income has always been near 
7001, a year.” Thesame authority agrees with Mr. 
Wanrp’s as to Lord George’s facetious and sociable 
qualities, and also observes that “his lordship 
has been considered in Parliament as a witty and 
facetious speaker ; and for this season, at least, no 
man has been more attended to.” We are further 
informed that Lord George was possessed of a com- 
manding presence, and his features are described 
as being delicately soft, with such openness and 
affability as to win the confidence of the beholder. 
How he won his seat in Parliament may be worth 
quoting, from the same source :— 

“ He visited every part of the County (Inverness-shire). 
He played on the bagpipes and violin to those who loved 
rousic. He spoke Gaelic, and wore the tartan plaid and 
fillibeg in places where they were national. He made 
love to the a Ladies, and listened with the utmost 
— while the old gave him an account of their 

lans ; and, to crown his success, he gave the Gentry a 
Ball at Inverness, to which he not only invited, but 


actually brought the young and the old from every part 
of the County. For this purpose he hired a ship. and 
brought from the Isle of Sky the beautiful family of the 
Macleods, consisting of fifteen young Ladies, who are the 
pride and admiration of the North. General Fraser was 
very much grieved to see his interest thus overturned by 
a mere lad,” 

Lord George Gordon, however, was prevailed upon 
by his brother, the duke, to retire in favour of the 
general, who had represented the county in the 
Lovat interest for three successive Parliaments. 
General Fraser then purchased from Lord Mel- 
bourne a seat for Lord George in the borough of 
Luggershall. R, E. N. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


Lord Byron was named after his grandfather, . 


George Gordon of Gight; and surely he can 
scarcely be termed a “relative” of Lord George 
Gordon !—as we have to go back to the end of the 
fifteenth century to trace the relationship. George, 
second Earl of Huntley, was Lord George’s direct 
ancestor, and the earl’s third son, Sir William 
Gordon, killed at Flodden 1513, was the ancestor 
of the Gordons of Gight. 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


The poet may very possibly have been named 
Gordon out of compliment to the noble house of 
Gordon; but though Gordon wss his mother’s 
maiden name, there is no proof whatever that this 
“patron of rioting” was a “telative” of the poet, 
even allowing the widest possible latitude to 
Scotch cousinhood. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Misttetor Oaxs 8. v. 165).—There seems 
a general belief that the mistletoe will not grow 
on the modern oak. In Mortimer Collins's 
* Thoughts in my Garden’ I find :— 

“ Why won’t the mistletoe grow on the oak? There 
is plenty on apple, hawthorn, and acacia in my vicinity; 
but on the oak it wholly declines to grow ” (vol. i. p. 55). 

J. MasKELt. 


“INsURRECTION” USED IN A PecuniaR SENSE 
(7" 8. v. 188).—Probably the signification of this 
word, in the sentence quoted by your correspon- 
dent, would merely mean a social gathering. y 
such ridiculous words are in constant use. 

In ‘Olla Podrida,’ Bishop Horne, the satirist, 
in Essay No. ix., writes as follows :— 

“Some years ago, these multitudinous meetings were 
known by the various names of assemblies, routs, drums, 
tempests, hurricanes, and earthquakes. If you madea 
morning visit to a lady, she would tell you, very gravely, 
what a divine rout, a sweet hurricane, or a charming 
earthquake, she had been at the night before.” 

Henri Le 

Insurrection, as used by Rogers, in a letter to 
his sister, ‘ Early Life of S. Rogers,’ p. 350, seems 
to me to be used in a humorous sense. He de- 
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scribes a crowded supper party at Lady Clark’s as 

“ general insurrection,” in much the same spirit 

in which, in the present day, a public tea is 

described as “ a tea fight.” . W. CraYpen. 
13, Tavistock Square, 


Grarran (7% §. v. 167).—The Annual Register 
for 1782 (p. 233) puts Grattan’s marriage between 
October 2 and November 23, with the vague 


heading lately.” 
H. M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Spanish Wrecks orr ABERDEENSHIRE (7% 
v. 129).—In Pratt’s ‘Buchan’ I find the following : 
“Near this place (the parish church of Slains), in one 
of the creeks, is a pool called by the fishermen St. 
Catherine’s Dub, where tradition has always affirmed 
that the St, Catherine, one of the ships of the Spanish 
Armada was wrecked in 1588, The truth of this report 
is confirmed by the fact that, in 1855, the Rev. Mr. 
Rust, parish minister of Slains, succeeded in raising one 
of the guns from this pool. This gun is complete in 
every respect, and not even corroded. The quality of 
the cast iron is such that competent judges, after a 
severe test, were disposed to pr it malleable iron. 
The extreme length of the gun is seven feet nine inches; 
from the muzzle to the touch-hole six feet nine inches. 
The diameter of the bore is about three and a quarter 
inches, The ball and wee he in a perfect state of 
rvation, the weight of the ball is four pounds. 
ie whole may be seen at the manse of Slains, where 
Mr, Rust has the gun mounted on a carriage, It is 
said there are more in the same pool. In the 
summer of 1839 or 1840, Mr. Pattersor, commanding 
officer at the Preventive Station here, succeeded in 
fishing up a gun from the same pool; but it was much 
corroded, and a portion had apparently been broken off 
near the muzzle.” 
J. A. C. 


Tae ‘British Cnronicte’ AND THE ‘ ANTI- 
quary’ (7 §. v. 169).—I possess No. 1 of the 
latter publication. I made repeated applications 
in Red Lion Passage for the subsequent number, 
but could not obtain it. In June, 1882, Mr. 
Fennell issued from Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
the first part of the Antiquarian Chronicle and 
Titerary Advertiser, price sixpence. This publica- 
tion suddenly ceased in May, 1883, without either 
title-page or index. 

Everarp Home Coreman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Mr. J. H. Fennell was living at 14, Red Lion 
Passage, W.C., when I started my unfortunate 
Antiquary, in December, 1879; and it was on 
my recommendation that my publisher paid him 
5l. for the copyright of that titl. He (Mr. 
Fennell, not the publisher) died a year or two 
afterwards. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


As I corresponded with Mr. James H. Fennell 
for nearly twenty years, some few details of his 
life may be a place in ‘N. & Q.’ He died 


about three years ago, at 7, Red Lion Court, Red 
Lion Square, where he had lived for several years, 
In the last note I had from him, dated June 18, 
1884, he wrote, inter alia,— 

“Tam glad to hear that you have a copy of my 
‘Natural History of Quadrupeds,’ which I wrote some 
forty years ago. About the same time I wrote ‘ Drawing 
Room Botany,’ ‘ The Child’s Book of Zoology,’ and ‘ The 
Child's Botany ’—all distinct books, I believe you know 
that I have written a great number of articles in jour- 
nals—in the Mirror (Limbird’s), Chambers’s Journal, 
Blackwood’s Agricultural Journal, Field, Naturalist 
(Rennie’s), Gardener's Gazette, &c. I wish I could get 
my Shakespeare work out by subscription. It treats on 
Shakespeare's philosophical taking up every 
branch, in classes.” 

After his death I bought from his son a very 
curious MS. volume of notes on Shakespeare. He 
published four numbers of a Shakespeare Repo- 
sitory, and as he had a large knowledge of the 
drama generally, he supplied me with many 
hundreds of cuttings from magazines and old 
newspapers. The magazine pages were always 
carefully dated and neatly stitched, and the news- 
paper cuttings mounted, and dated in a neat, clear 
hand. He was a thorough expert at such work, 
and his large knowledge and untiring industry 
supplied me with many rare tracts and books. 

is ‘ Natural History of Quadrupeds’ is a hand- 
some 8vo. of 556 pages, with 200 charming wood- 
cuts, which seem to be Harvey’s work. The 
volume is full of delightful descriptions, with 
original as well as selected notes. It was “ Printed 
for Joseph Thomas, Finch Lane, Cornhill,’ in 
1843. His ‘Drawing Room Botany’ was dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Loudon. He tried the publication 
of several serials, but the only one which had 
much success was his last work, the Antiquarian 
Chronicle. His later life seems to have been 
devoted to cutting up magazines, and cutting out 
of newspapers of all dates; and he must have left 
a remarkable series of collections. His life work 
asa biblioclast was probably unique, and worthy of 
this in memoriam by a grateful friend. Esre. 

Fillongley. 


Partie Harwoov §. v. 147, 197).—As a 
contributor to the Saturday Review during the 
whole period of Mr. Philip Harwood’s editorship 
(my connexion with the Review ceased upon his 
retirement), I have been surprised and pained to 
observe that he was allowed to pass away without 
any but the barest mention of his death by the 
press. In most newspapers there has not even 
been that meagre announcement. I believe I am 
correct in saying that there was no notice in the 
Saturday Review itself of the death of its first 
editor, Mr. John Douglas Cook, and it was left to 
the Pall Mall Gazette to give an appreciative 
biographical sketch of that able journalist and 
strong personality. 


The only notice of Mr. Harwood of any moment 
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that I have seen appeared in the British Weekly 
of Dec. 30, 1887. It is by a contributor who 
writes under the name of “Claudius Clear.” From 
this it appears that Mr. Harwood was a native of 
Bristol, and was brought up as a Baptist. He 
studied under Dr. Chalmers at Edinburgh, became 
a Unitarian, was a minister of that denomination 
at Bridport from 1835 to 1840, and then removed 
to London, where he became assistant to W. J. 
Fox at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. After this 
he drifted into journalism, being eventually engaged 
on the Morning Chronicle, where he met Mr. 
Douglas Cook, and on the failure of the Chronicle he 
accompanied Cook to the Saturday Review. He 
remained with it till within about two years of his 
death, becoming chief editor in succession to Cook. 
About the time he joined the Chronicle he left the 
Unitarians and became a High Churchman. I 
have seen it stated somewhere that Harwood was 
at one time on the staff of the League newspaper, 
the organ of the Anti-Corn-Law League, which is 
probably correct, considering W. J. Fox’s pro- 
minent connexion with that association. From the 

the transition to the Chronicle would be 
easy and natural, Several references in “ Claudius 
Clear’s” article lead me to infer that a notice of 
Harwood has appeared in the Inquirer, the leading 
Unitarian journal, but this I have not seen. 

Jouy H. Nopat. 
Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


In 1841 Mr. Philip Harwood published ‘German 
Anti-Supernaturalism : Six Lectures on Strauss’s 
** Life of J esus,” delivered at the Chapel in South 
Place, Finsbury’ (Chas. Fox, Paternoster Row). 
The preface adverts to this ‘ Life’ as “a solution 
of the problem of the origin of Christianity which 
has cleared away many difficulties from the lec- 
turer’s own mind, and which may possibly render 
a like service to others.” W. W. Lion. 


Immortat Yew Trees (7" §. iv. 449, 532; v. 
63, 154).—In the manse garden here there are two 
fine yews, male and female, supposed to be about 
six hundred years old. The church in near 
eae to which they stand was consecrated by 

ishop De Bernham in 1242. The yews were pro- 
bably planted at or about that time. Their geo- 
graphical position is 56° 51’ 48” N., 2° 19’ 40° W. 


R. M, Spence. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


1n 1810 (7" v. 228).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iv. 288, 355, 374. 
G. F. R. B. 
Copsix orn Coppinc Brook (7 §. v. 167).— 
Cop, Copping=Top, Topping. Of. 


Epping. 


Cob, probably from Cebba, or a contraction of 
some Saxon chief’s name ; bin or bing, from byan 


(AS.), to abide. Cobbing =the stream near Cebba’ 
dwelling or abode. Joun Rapcwirrs. 


Manriscuat Cotiece, ABERDEEN (7* v, 167), 
—In China public examinations are conducted in 
parallel rows of stalls, opening at one side upon 
narrow lanes, which are not roofed over. In these 
the unlucky candidates are shut, holding no com- 
munication with any one, for the whole time 
(several days) during which the examination lasts. 
They take in with them food and necessaries, in- 
cluding a portable stove, and clothe themselves in 
numberless wraps; for the time of the examination 
falls, I understand, in the cold weather. Still, for 
all their care, they suffer a good deal; and I believe 
I am right in saying that these hardships, coming 
upon months of cramming, sometimes cause death. 

I give this on the authority of a friend who has 
lived in the interior of China for many years; but, 
having no notes made at the time I heard it, I may 
have misstated somewhat. My friend added, that 
sometimes the candidate, in his terror at the 
solitary confinement in these horse-boxes, forgets 
all he has been industriously cramming. One 
person who was in this state spent his time in 
making an elaborate drawing of a beetle, which 
was his way of showing the mean opinion he had 
of the examiners and the system generally. 

Dennam Rovse. 


Corns or THe Present (7" v. 168). 
—aAccording to the Parliamentary returns published 
in the ‘‘ Companions” to the ‘ British Almanac’ 
there was only a small coinage of silver in the 
years ’38, 41, and ’47, but the coins are not given 
separately. There were no florins coined in ’48 and 
60, a small number in ’51, and a large number in 
61. A large number of shillings were struck off in 
’50; no sixpences in ’48, but a large number in ’49, 
54, and ’61. As regards the ’47 shillings, I have 
seen it stated as a fact that there were some coined, 
but they seem to have disappeared, as they are 
evidently exceedingly scarce. 

J. F. Mansgrou. 

Liverpool. 


If Mz. MarsHatt will consult the Parliamentary 
Reports he will be able to obtain the information 
he desires for his friend. See General Indexes 
under ‘‘ Coin” and “Coinage.” G. F. R. B. 


Half-crowns were not issued in 1838, nor florins 
in 1850, nor sixpences (for circulation) in 1848. 
The respective coins occur of the other dates men- 
tioned by Mr. MarsHa.t. H. 


Before Mr. MarsHatt resumes his search for 
coins of certain dates in the present reign I would 
advise him to write to the Mint, and inquire 
whether any were struck in those years of which 
he requires examples, as silver coins are not issued 
annually, but only as wanted by the banks or the 
public, E, M, M. 
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Masor Downtna §. v. 227).—I envy F. 8. 
his felicity to come when reading “ Letters of J. 
Downing, Major, Downingville Militia, Second 
Brigade. By his Old Friend, Mr. Dwight” (John 
Marray, London), reprinted from the New York 
edition, 1835. The major’s work was the precursor 
or “elder brother” of the never-to-be-forgotten 
‘ Biglow Papers, and Mr. J. R. Lowell could tell 
F.S. a good deal about Messrs, Ezekiel and Hosea 
Biglow, who appear in both these books. I would, 
if the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ will be his surety, lend 
to F. S. my copy of ‘The Letters of Major Down- 
ing,’ wherein he will readily learn how catawam; 
(glorious word !) can be very elegantly used. But 
surely it is not a new word to F.8., who must 
have been at school some part of his life. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


History of the Catholic Church of Scotland from the 
Introduction of Christianity to Present _ By 
Alphonse Bellesheim, Canon of Aix-la-C le. Trans- 
lated by D. Oswald Hunter Blair. Vols. I. and II. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Ir is not possible for us, in the limited space at our dis- 

posal, to notice this work as it deserves, A history of 

the unreformed Church of Scotland, written by one who 
is a member of the Latin Church, is a novelty. So 
many and great difficulties surround the subject that it 
has never, so far as we are aware, been treated of at all 
exhaustively before. Much, of course, we have in the 
national histories; but to the political historian the 

Church naturally holds a subordinate place. With Dr. 

Bellesheim it is the thread on which he has strung 

whatever political information he has been called upon 

to give. 

The author writes as a sincere member of the Roman 
communion, but he does not seem to have a spark of 
bitterness in his composition. Protestants will find it 
impossible to accept some of his conclusions; but no 
one, whatever his theological opinions, can read his 
pages without instruction. The second volume is by far 
the more instructive ; the earlier part, dealing as it does 
with the introduction of Christianity into the North and 
the struggles of the Celtic churchmen to retain their 
mistaken method of keeping Easter, is trifle dull. The 
subject, now that the controversy bas been settled for a 
thousand years, is not interesting at best; and it 
has been so thresbed out over and over again by modern 
controversialists, that there is really nothing else to tell. 
With the eighth chapter, which begins with the history 
of St. Margaret, the work becomes extremely interest- 
ing. From that point to 1560, where the present instal- 
ment ends, every page gives new information, or the old 
knowledge put in a new light. Dr. Bellesheim is not one 
of those who think that everything which went on 
before the change in religion was good and holy. He 
secs as clearly as the most ardent Protestant that in 
menners and morals the Scottish Church was duri 
the latter Middle Ages in a condition which called for 
drastic reform, The practice of the lay lords engrossing 
the Church revenues, and putting their illegitimate 
offspring into the highest stations of the Church, was an 
evil not to be borne, The power of the nobles, most of 
whom were selfish and profligate after a fashion which 


it is difficult to parallel elsewhere, had reduced the 
monarchy, the people, and the Church, one and all, 
to a condition of hopeless servitude, To the rapacity of 
the nobles, greedy for the lands of the Church, Dr. 
Bellesheim attributes, in a great measure, the success of 
the Reformation. 

The translation is exceedingly well done, and the few 
notes which Mr. Blair has are, for the most part, 
useful additions, 


The History of the Parish of Bispham, in the County of 
Lancaster, By Henry Pishwick, (Manchester, Cheet- 
ham Society. 

Tuts is a carefully compiled volame, containing much 
matter of local interest. Col, Fishwick has consulted 
most of the accessible fountains of information, and has 
given us wills, inventories, extracts from the i 
register, and many other such things in which the local 
historian delights. The index is of a kind that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Bispham has not had much con- 
nexion with general history. We think, however, that 
the author might bave attached his story more success- 
fully than he has done to the main current of events. 


Yarmouth Notes, First Series, 1830-40, Collected from 
the File of the Norwich Mercury by F. Danby Palmer. 
(Great Yarmouth, Buckle.) 

TuEsE notes quite deserved to be brought together and 

laced on record in the convenient shape which Mr. 

Danby Palmer has given them. They open in the days 

when the old “ annual main of cocks” was in the habit 

of being announced as about to be fought between “ the 
gentlemen of Norwich and Yarmouth.” They open also 
in days when strong party feeling at election time, on 
bygone subjects such as colonial slavery, made can- 
vassing and polling lively work. We are somewhat 
struck by the not unfrequent circumstance of identical 
numbers being recorded as polled on both sides, ¢.g., in 

1830, Hon. Col. Anson and Mr. C. E. Rumbold, each 

944 votes; their opponents, Mr. Campbell and Mr, Pres- 

ton, each 754 votes, with similar ties recurring on other 

occasions, The first election of town councillors under 
the Municipal Reform Act is recorded under January, 

1836, as having resulted in thirty-four “ reformers ” out 

of thirty-six councillors, and as baving been conducted 

with “entire tranquillity,” a feature which the Norwich 

Mercury devoutly wished could be extended to the par- 

liamentary elections, A bet made by a Yarmouth pub- 

lican, in 1836, to sell a thousand glasses of ale and porter 
within the day, commencing at six o'clock, seems to 
show that there were thirsty souls then in Yarmouth, 
for mine host sold 2,454 glasses, at one penny per gla 

and closed at 10P.m. We hope Mr. Danby Palmer wil 

5 encouraged te publish a second series of Yarmouth 
otes. 


The Western Antiquary. (Pl th, W, H. Luke), 
Notes and Gleanings. Vol, 1, Nos, land 2. (Exeter, 
W. Pollard.) 

Is there room for them all? Where periodicals belong to 
the same counties, and cover much the same ground, viz., 
that which is indelibly associated with the memory of 
Capt, Cuttle, it seems difficult to feel assurance that 
there isroom. However, the survival of the fittest may 
decide, and so we have Notes and Gleanings describing 
itself as a “monthly magazine devoted chiefly to sub- 
jects connected with the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall”; and we find in the February number of the 
Western Antiquary an editorial announcement of a 
forthcoming Somerset and Dorset Notes and ies, 
with Rev. C. H. Mayo, the historian of the Mayo family, 
for one of its editors. No doubt good matter will be 
published in all these periodicals; and if they can all 
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live, so much the better for the anti , the genea- 
logit, and the student of folk-lore. e February 

stern Antiquary continues its Dartmoor folk-lore 
researches, contributed by Mr. Crossing, with stories 
showing how hard it is either to capture a “ pisgie” 
(pixy) or to live with one, In Notes and Gleanings, 
Nos, 1 and 2, we find contributions from Mr. 8. Baring- 
Gould, Mr. J, Ingle Dredge, Mr. Winslow Jones, Mr. 
R. Dymond, F.S,A., and others, most of whom are 
known to ‘N, & Q. as well as to the Western 
Antiquary. The subjects include ‘A List of the 
Rectors of Parkham,’ by Mr. J, Ingle Dredge, while the 
Western Antiquary for February has ‘A List of the 
Vicars of Bickleigh,’ by Mr. Winslow Jones, It will be 
seen that subjects and contributors are fairly parallel. 
The origin of the intimacy of the Coleridge and North- 
cote families is treated in Notes and Gleanings, No. 1, 
while the ‘Quickbeam,’ the Scottish rowan, furnishes 
Mr. Baring-Gould with materials for an interesting note. 


The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, Edited by Walter 

Rye. Vol. III. Part If, (Norwich, Goose & Co.) 
Tuk most important paper in the present number of 
this useful periodical is Mr. Rye’s article on ‘The Squire 
Papers,’ All readers of Carlyle’s ‘ Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell ’"—and who has not read them /—will 
remember these documents, which are given in an 
appendix, Carlyle had no doubt as to their genuineness, 
and he has been followed in his credulity by more than 
one other investigator of that period of our history. 
From the time of their publication there has, however, 
been a chorus of doubt, which has rung painfully in the 
ears of those who had made up their minds to believe, 
The great preponderance of Scriptural and other singular 
names that occur in the lists of soldiers therein caused 
deep searchings of heart to those who knew that the 
statement that Puritans were, for the most part, in the 
babit of giving these absurd designations to their chil- 
dren rested on pure calumny, many times repeated. The 
surnames, too, on analysis, were not beyond suspicion, 
and there were grave difficulties to be met when these 
Squire documents touched on the recorded history of the 
time which could not be called in question, The honour 
has been left to Mr, Rye of demolishing the whole im- 
posture. He has shown, by an analysis which must have 
taken much time and trouble, who the person was who 
communicated these suspicious transcripts to Carlyle, 
and what we may assume were his motives for palming 
off on the historian a past that never was a present. 
Dr. Jessopp has contributed a paper on Beeston Priory. 
Like everything the doctor writes, it is enriched by 
much learning. Mr. Rye has printed here what he calls 
the proof-sheets of his forthcoming ‘ Vocabulary of East 
Anglia,’ a book which will include all the words in 
Formby’s volume with many additions from other 
sources. We trust that when the book reaches its final 
state many more examples of the use of dialectic words 
will be given. When the examples are genuine frag- 
ments of folk-speech, not made-up sentences elaborated 
in the study, they are of great interest, 


A Grammar of the Old Friesic Language. By Adley H. 
Cummins, A.M, (Triibner & Co.) 

A sxconp edition of Mr. Cummins’s ‘Grammar of tho 
Old Friesic Language’ has been issued. The value of the 
work, which reaches us from San Francisco and is due toa 
practising attorney, is owned, and, with the additions now 
made of a short reading-book and a glossary, it will com- 
mend itself to philologists, 


Tue first volume brought out by the New Spalding 
Club has been issued to members. It consists of 
* Memorials of the Family of Skene of Skene, from the 


Family Pa with other Illustrative Documents,’ 
edited by William Forbes Skene, D.C.L., H.M. Historio- 
grapher for Scotland, The other portion of the first 
year’s issue is also printed, and will soon be in the hands 
of bers. It ists of vol. i, of the ‘ Chartulary of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas,’ and is edited by 
the Rev, James Cooper, with illustrations by Mr. George 
Reid, R.8.A, 


Motices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
po of the and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second com i on * plicat me 

E. Laws (“ Tace is Latin for a candle ”).—This is to be 
found in Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation.’ “ Lord Smart, 
Well, but, after all, Tom, can you tell me what is Latin 
for a goose? Neverwit. O! my Lord, I know that; 
why Brandy is Latin for a goose, and Tace is Latin for 
acandle.” This is about 1731. It is also used in 1686 
in Dampier’s ‘ Voyages,’ See the United Service Journal 
for 1837, pt. iii. p. 11, 

James Kay (“ Why did you kick me down stairs?”).— 
From ‘The Pannel,’ a farce adapted from Bicke e's 
‘Tis Well it’s no Worse,’ and produced at Drury Lane 
November 28, 1788, and printed. in 8vo. the same year. 
It is assigned to John Philip Kemble. 

8. T. W. (“Shabby”).—Your suggested derivation of 
this word from deshabilé would, if seriously put forth, 
subject | to more rebuke than you would 
care to face. 

A. M. T. (“Salve Sancta facies nostri Redemptoris”). 
—The leonine couplets addressed to St. Veronica and the 
Vernacle may be found in the ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ Feb., 
vol. i. p. 452; in Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ 
i, 341, ii, 232; and in the second book of Ralph “Fioept- 
‘De Origine, Progressu,j Usu et Abusu Tem- 
plorum. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


LACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE, 
No, 870, APRIL, 1838, 2s. 64. 
Contenta, 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps. 1-5. 
ANQuS the ISLANDS of the SOUTH PACIFIC: Fiji By Coutts 


JOYCE, (Conclusion.) 

The EVE of ST. JOHN, Translated from the German of Gustéev 
Hartwig by Sir Theodore Martin, K.O.B. 

OLD SCOTLAND, 

EVENING: King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

The CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION 

The LAND BEYOND the FOREST, 

The POLICE of the NORTH SEA. By W. Morris Colles. 

OUR NAVAL POLICY. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. — 


W , COPIES of NOTES anp Silt gre. 
ERIES, ls. 6d, each wi ven. 
SER ‘GIs, Notes and Queries Office, 92, 
court, Cursitor-street, 


EFERENCE CATALOGUE of BRITISH 
» TOPOGRAPHY PAMILY — 92 
Articles, 8vo. cloth, 1887, 28. Ordinary 
GRAY, 7, Leicester-equare, Lote, 


W ANTED, the BIRTH , CRETIFICATE of 
pebroary (0 of Quaker bora 
Obesh 


GEORGE BORROW. 


“The career and works of George Borrow are well worthy of study; 
he _may bave been ‘a vagabond” by taste and habit, but he was 
ly a Christian and a gentleman, and many men have earned 


— Authors’ MSS., 
For tmoderate WATSO eon: taken — 
Clapham Common, 5. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Ee examined on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer of Literary Property careful , x conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


QPP VOLUMES, &c. (See Notes and Queries, 
March 38, p. 164.) 

hese is kept by the undersigned. Persons wanting, 

es, should specify (1) ‘Title of Work ; 

Author's Name (if known) ; and (3; Date of Edition. No charge for 


“W. DENT, 34, Southampton-road, Kentish Town, London. 


DWARD DANIELIL, 
Dealer in Topographical and Fine-Art Books. 
Catalogue of Portraits of England’s Worthies now ready, post free. 
58, Mortimer-street, London, W 


Now ready, post free, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


he D Poet History, Biography. Sera) 
JAMES KIMELL & SON, 91, Oxtord-sreet, London, W. 
Books and Engravings Bought or Exchanged. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 
Rare Books. The BOOKLOVER" S LEAFLET, Monthiy 
List of Books offered at moderate prices, post tree, 3s. per annum. 
64, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 


HEAD LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
of the best Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS Semped monthly, 
free. —WiLLIAM DOWNING, 74, New-street, Bir 


y 
greater name and fame without half his claims to the gratitude of 
society." —Saturday Review. 


Now publishing, a NEW and CHEAPER REISSUEB, in anow, 
Volumes, of the foll meee Works of the late GEUKGE BORRO 
post Svo. 2s. 6d. each. 


The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the 


Journeys of an Rnglishman’ in an attempt to 
t. 
[Now ready. 


Il. 


The ZINCALI: an Account of the 


Gypsies of Spain ; their Manners, Customs, Keligion, and — 
111. 


LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the Gypsy, 


and the Priest. 


The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to 
* Lavengro.’ a (June. 
WILD WALES: its People, Language, 


Also, uniform with the above, post 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
ROMANO LAVO-LIL, With Illustra- 
tions of English Gypsies, their Poetry and Habitations, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IBKBECK BAN K. 
-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEKEST silewes ox on DEPOSITS, 

able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURREN 
ACOOUNT on _ the balances, 
pot drawn how 100k, Bank und jor ite C 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, cy other Securities tnd 


and of Books Purchased for Libraries 
|, Catalogued, and Valued (thirty years’ experience). 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 62 now ready, post free, price 6d. 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


R42.,, BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS. 


Collections and Valued. 
Several thousand Autograph Letters (many very rare) in stock. 
lnspection invited. 

J. PEARSON & Co. 46, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
; 37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETs, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, 
Tilustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
10 per cent. 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5, 
AND UPWAR 58, 


+ the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
Soupeae and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares. and 
etters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The BIKK- 
Seow ALMANAUOK, with full particulars, post free on yoy 
FRANCIS RAVEN*CRUPT, M 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORE and GAME PIES ; also 


JESsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


"[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTI ES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


HoeLLoway's | OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
—When climate, age, or bardships 

have undermined the health, skin diseases are prove to arise 
augment the existing weakness. Holloway’s medicaments daily prove 
most serviceable even under the most untoward a. This 
well-known and highly-est finest balsamic 
Which southe and neal without inflaming irritating the 
ost tender skin or most sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment and 

Pills are infallible for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swelled 

eryeipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of skin disease. Over all these 
remedies exert a — and favourable action, 
where cure is possible, gradually but certainly arrive at that 
consummation. They are invaluable in the cure of scrofula and 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The NEW MONTHLY PART contains 
THE SERIAL STORIES, 


A LEAL LASS. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 


AND 


T 0 WEB S. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


R E D 


ALSO 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND: March. GREAT PRESERVERS: at Crosse & 


The GORDON BOYS’ HOME. 
A FAMOUS POTTERY: Doulton’s, at 
Lambeth. 


| An EASY CHANGE: County Life in France. 
RATHER MERRY ENGLAND. 


EMIN PASHA. 
j WEST AFRICAN CUSTOMS. UNPROFESSIONAL CRITICISMS. 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. POEMS, &e, 


THE FOLLOWING COMPLETE STORIES:— 
AT the STORES. A Story in Two Chapters. 
CURLEY’S LAST RIDE. 
The LAST of HIS RACE. 

The MAJOR’S BLANKETS. 


AND 


THE EXTRA SPRING AND EASTER NUMBER, 


CONTAINING i 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 


Printed ©. Athenseum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, va 
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